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LAST OF THE ENGLISH. 


BY LORD GORELL. 
III. A CUP O’ TEA. 


Mrs. Brown of Bermondsey: The Present Day. 


Mrs. BROWN. 


What I say is I want a cup o’ tea 

And forty winks: my feet are something 
chronic .. . 

My, but I’m short 0’ breath : those stairs are 
cruel. 

Blest if I’m not half burstin’ out of my stays ! 

Ho-ho! They'll have to last me, burst or 
tidy, 

Till my ship comes home—and that is that 

Oh, lordy, 

How cold it is, and I’m half drowned as well ; 

My boots are soaked right through with all 
that slush : 

But that don’t matter now : I'll take ’em off 

And then my stockin’s—so—and wrap my 
feet 

In this old woollen shawl; a comforter— 

Who called it that ?—it’s what it is, I’m sure. 

Now for my downy... ah, that’s fine, 
that’s perfect. 

I wouldn’t change myself this very minute 

For one of those duchesses that’s in the 
paper... 


And now the kettle’s boilin’ on the ring. 
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LAST OF THE ENGLISH. 
A cup o’ tea—that’s all the wealth of the 


world. 

As long as I can have mine hot and strong, 

And reg’lar too, the rest o’ things don’t 
matter. 

It’s nice to think of all those blackamores 

Picking these leaves for me; that’s what 
they’re for, 

Those Indian chaps that have the name of 
coolies— 

Just because that what’s they’re not! Now 
that’s a good ’un ; 

You're more yourself, Amelia, than you were 

When you come in: down-hearted, not a 

Real good and strong, not like that pale, weak 
stuff 

That’s brought along from China . . . Poor 
old Chinks, 

What a time they’re having !_ What a world 
it is | 

You can’t pick up the paper nowadays 

But it’s full o’ horrid messes, bombs and 
wars ; 

I’ve had enough of them to last my time: 

I’m sick o’ them, I am. This Hitler chap 

And that old Mussolini—crazy, I call ’em. 

Why can’t we have a bit o’ quiet times ? 

That’s what I'd like to know: who wants 
these rows ? 

And then these Spaniards banging at each 
other. 

I can’t abide these foreigners myself ; 
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They’re always after something, not like us 

That’s settled down. We did the grabbin’ 
first, 

I’ve heard—perhaps, but accidental-like 

And for the other’s good; that’s right 
enough, 

But it’s over now, so don’t let’s have any 
more... 

I knew a German once as weren’t so bad, 

Although he talked so funny—Alleymans, 

That’s what we called ’em when we were 
polite 

And Boshes when we weren't, a queer old 
time. 

I know one thing, I wouldn’t live outside 

This little island, not for stacks o’ money. 

It isn’t much catch, but there it is, it’s England, 

And when you've said that you've said every- 
thing ; 

And, gospel truth, it’s had its share o’ 

I like a bit of history myself, 

Those colours that they wore—my word, and 
the costumes 


_ They put upon themselves, as I’ve heard tell 


A fortune on the shoulders of those toffs 

As splashed it about at Court—and all those 
things 

That never happened really, couldn’t for sure, 

But are a lot o’ fun, a kind o’ story 

For old folks such as me that’s lonesome-like 

To nod upon at whiles: still we were the 
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That made a bit of history in the War, 
Don’t let’s forget—but that wasn’t history 


proper ; 
2 That was the devil’s mess we had to straighten, 
= Same as we've always had to. ‘ Peace o’ the 
world 
I reckon, even if it’s meant some bloody old 
wars, 
We've been and kept it somehow. Good old 
England, 


She’s a pack o’ troubles and it’s hard enough 

To keep things decent and your home 
together, 

But, there, that’s Life, that is, and not her 
fault : 

She isn’t one of these foreign cocks o’ the 
walk, 

She’s never had the need to swank herself, 

She’s simple and she’s certain, that’s the truth ; 

And she isn’t Bolshy any more’n I am— 

She’s always the same old girl... Ah, 
here’s my friend, 

The little book that’s got the pictures in it, 

The kings and queens and such-like : this'll 
just do 

To set me dreamin’ till it’s time for supper... 

All cosy—give me England any day ! 


(Turns over pages drowsily awhile: sinks back and shuts 
her eyes: then suddenly) 


Good Lord, there’s someone sitting like a 
ghost 
Beside the grate, so thoughtful and so quiet 
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Mrs. Brown. 
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Mrs. Brown. 


IST VISITANT. 
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That I’d be scared, if I'd ever had time for 


nerves ! 
It must be a shadow, o’ course ; but it’s so 
strange, 
The shape of a man dressed all outlandish-like, 
I never saw the equal. It moves, it 
moves ! 
How did it get there ? What is it I see? 
I have a vision of the sunrise yet, 
A glorious dawn, although the night be dark : 
This hour will pass. My life, it is most sure, 
Will be to my land as I have planned its course 
In anxious study. I would wish to be 
Before all things a man of peace, to bring 
To this my people knowledge, yet my days 
Are filled with importunities, with strife 
And wrath and hatred: I am weary grown 
With the long tide of buffetings of Fate. 
Do I hear words, half sorrowful and all ? 
He seems to be all heavy with some trouble ; 
And well I know the feeling—heaps o’ things 
You have to do when you're all tired out 
And nothing’s worth the while; a sign of 
old age, 
I’ve heard folks say—and yet he doesn’t look 
old, 
But only odd, and curious kind 0’ grand. 
I would be building. 
Oh, he’s got ambitions ; 
That’s why he sits so melancholy there. 
Is that the meaning of him ? Who can he be ? 
Upon the life of Alfred must depend 
The issue of this conflict ; I must strive 
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Mrs. Brown. 
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Beyond despair unshrinking to the end. 

I am the spirit of this land’s defence : 

Assailed and tortured, it will overbear 

This perilous present ; there is greatness in it. 

How queerly dreams can talk! I seem to 
hear 

And not to hear. I thought I heard a voice 

That said his name was Alfred ; I don’t know 

What to make o’ that. A sort o’ whispering 
comes 

About my ears; and yet it’s quiet enough, 

Am I awake or asleep ? 

All we who hold 

This heritage must struggle to be free : 

To freedom were we destined, we can breathe 

No air less ample, not for us a choice : 

Wessex demands we conquer or we die. 

Essex, do I hear? That must mean Epping 
Forest. 

I’ve had some lovely times there: that was 
the place 

For a harmless bit o’ fun—before the War. 

Will war be ever ended? I must seek 

Steadfastly onward: always there is strife, 

Divisions, weakness. Mine to make this land 

A soul united and the arts of peace 

Enrich and bless my wild and ignorant people. 

To that alone is all my building given ; 

To that alone is my whole life dedicate ; 

That only is a purpose for a King. 

A King? King Alfred? Alfred the Great ? 
And here ? 

I’ve heard about him, ever so long ago 
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Mrs. BROWN. 


2ND VISITANT. 
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When I was a kid at school; and he’s in 
this book 
That I’ve been dozin’ over—he was set 
To watch a widow’s cakes and he let ’em 
burn. 
Must failure in the smallest act endure, 
Become a ripple on a shoreless ocean, 
For ever spreading ? If in nothing else, 
In that be my remembrance. 
Oh, it’s queer 
The thoughtsI get I seem to hear his voice, 
A kind o’ far off faintness in the air. 
He’s here, and no one’s here—Who’s there, 
I say? 
The soul of England undiscerned and ageless. 
There was a summons and it was obeyed. 
What's that I hear ? 
I heard the summons too. 
Why, Lord alive, I seem to see a shape, 
All misty-like and yet alive as me, 
Moving about where the other strangeness 
sat. 
Sit down, sit down—you’re givin’ me the 
jitters ! 
I cannot rest: an urge is in my blood. 
This island is too little; I was born 
For a greater life than peace in Devon lanes. 
Devon and lanes? Whatever is this that’s 
here ? 
It flutters and floats about past all believing ! 
It has great boots on and a queer, old cloak ! 
My spirit stirs within me and beyond. 
It calls to me to climb the stairs of favour, 
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Mrs. Brown. 


Mrs. BROWN. 


Mars. BROWN. 
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2ND VISITANT. 


2ND VISITANT. 
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Unsatisfied, unstayed : it calls to me 
To voyage afar to high adventure vowed 
Beyond the narrow seas. The world is waking 
Out of the sleep that down the years has chained 
The splendours of Man’s enterprise, and Hope 
Flames like a beacon riotous on the wind ! 
Will it never be still? I see a figure striding 
Between me and the wall so restless-like 
And dressed so oddly. Who are you that’s 
there ? 
To Gloriana let my tribute be. 
I am the Captain of a stirring host 
That will never be forgotten: I am he 
That rose upon ambition, driven on by dreams 
Of a wider destiny, impelled to seek 
Beyond the little greatness of this land, 
Beyond himself, his favour, and the Court, 
Questing for gold and after gold for honour. 
Is it the wind that’s rising ? There are sounds 
As though a wave was breakin’ on the rocks 
Of the sea-shore—and there are sights as well, 
A wandering, shadowy shape. What is it I 
see and hear ? 

I have begotten Empires in my time ; 
I have scattered seeds that will not wither away, 
Though all the mortal glories of this earth 
Be torn from my weary shoulders. 

Oh, what is it 
That seems to pace so wildly up and down 
And speak to me so madly ? 


I am a man! 


A wild, mad fellow, by your leave, a man 


After old England’s heart, a breath untamed 
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That blows-as strongly as a western gale. 
Mercy on us ! 
By such the seas are peopled ; 

By such the earth is girdled and made one ; 

By such this land her arc of influence spreads. 

We are the race of venturers unconfined, 

The breed of men of merchandise and war 

Tirelessly seeking for the goal called Life, 

Our homes within our hearts—maybe, we have 
found 

A richer treasure than our seeking guessed, 

A wider kingdom than our island claims. 

That matters little: we are spirits led. 

And I am Raleigh and my work remains ! 

Raleigh! I’ve heard the name: don’t I 
remember 

Some stories about it that I’ve read some- 
where ? 

About a cloak and Queen Elizabeth 

Makin’ it muddy for him? Something else, 

Let’s see—potatoes? Wasn’t it him that 
found ’em ? 

I know I’m grateful to him if he did. 

Yes, and I know—tobacco ! He was smokin’, 

The first as ever tried, and his servant came 

And threw a pail of water over his head ! 

I'll bet that servant caught it! But it shows 

How foolishly they acted in those times, 

In what I’ve heard were called the good old 
days. 

We know a thing or two they never did 

In spite o’ their boastin’ and their grand 
costumes. 
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Mrs. Brown. 
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How little all men ever sought to do 

Dwells in the world’s remembrance! And yet, 
and yet 

It is the truth, despite that, what endure 

Are not the trifles or the accidents 

But the spirit intangible, unseen, eternal, 

The afterglow within the heart of Man. 

Let Valour lead on to lofty enterprise ! 

I still can hear a whisperin’ sort 0’ sound. 

It’s the wind in the trees outside, I'll bet my 
life. 

There’s nothing there, there couldn’t be, 0’ 
course : 

My fancy’s bolted clean away with me. 

Yet I’m not one for fancies, I’m too English 

And have to get my livin’, that’s to say, 

I’m not a one to have the mind for fancies. 

It comes o’ livin’ lonesome by myself, 

Yet, I don’t know, it’s queer enough and all, 

But I’ve a feelin’ I’m not by myself 

But, as it were, a part o’ bigger things, 

Things that have gone before and left them- 
selves 

In some strange way behind for me to share. 

I reckon, though, that whisperin’ was the last. 

All’s still again: I shan’t have dreams no 


more... 


God bless my soul, but there’s another of em, 
A one-armed dandy boy in an old blue coat ! 
I’ve seen his face before somewhere or other— 
“A present from Portsmouth’: it was on 
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Mrs. Brown. 


3RD VISITANT. 


Mrs. BROWN. 


3RD VISITANT. 
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That Herbert gave me once, I'll take my oath. 
Not likely I’d forget, the only thing 
Our Herbert ever gave me, bar a punch on 
the jaw ! 
Over the ocean to the grave I go, 
My watch-word ‘ England’s duty.’ I have sailed 
The seas of the world, the seas of Life as well : 
There are no other words but, love of country, 
Obedience to her service, sacrifice, 
And courage at all times, that have the power 
To bear a man above the storms of Fate 
As on the wings of God. So much is sure : 
I speak-of that I know. I cannot see 
The other side of the earthly argument. 
One-eyed, I thought so. 
Single-eyed am I, 

My colours fastened to the mast, my course 
Fixed as the northern star, no variant ear 
Is mine to England’s summons ; that alone 
A changeless music winds about my heart. 
Put the blind eye to all that draws away 
From the straight beams of duty as they rise 
Above the horizon’s rim. 

It can’t be—Nelson ? 
The little man that’s perched up ever so high 
In Trafalgar Square where all the pigeons are, 
The messy things? The chap that beat the 

Frenchies 
And asked a friend to kiss him as he died ? 
A queer thing that ; I don’t believe it’s true. 
What makes it come to me? 
Who shall attend 


My summons in the aftertime but those 
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That call, however lightly, on the name 

Of England? I am in the midst of her, 

I am a part of her strange, stable soul, 

My spirit ever watchful and my story 

A lasting symbol to her service raised. 

Thanksgiving be to England: let her live, 

The freedom of the north wind in her heart 

And all the seas of this tempestuous world 

Beneath her trident roll their strength to peace ! 

There lies her splendour, her eternity. 

I think I feel a something, what they call 

Romance, a fluttery kind o’ breath 

As though I'd taken the stairs too fast ; I hear 

Strange whispers still and my heart’s a beaten 
drum. 

I belong here, I suppose ; I like to feel 

I’ve something back 0’ me, though what it is 

Is all a puzzle and a land o’ dream. 

At any rate it’s kind 0’ comfortin’ ; 

These foreign folk haven’t got it, that I'll 
lay... 

Now all’s gone still again : I can hear the mice 

Behind the wainscot playin’; I’m myself 

And no more fancies to disturb my doze . . . 


Lord, am I dreamin’ still? I think I see 
Another figure formin’: must a body, 

A decent workin’ woman, be so plagued ? 
Oh, let’em all come ! This one’s like myself, 
Thank God for that !—You know, Amelia B., 
You've not been any too quick to get the 

hang 
Of these high-falutin’ ancients and the words 
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4TH VISITANT. 
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They're tryin’ to say. I hope it'll be a case 

Of twiggez-vous for once ; at least this one 

Is little and a woman and she seems 

A homely sort, I’m sure—who might you 
be, mum ? 

Can there be anyone who lived with me 

Who feels the need of question in her mind ? 

I am your youth, your strength, your joy of life, 

I am your simple and unspoken pride. 

She turns her face towards me—it’s the 
Queen ! 

She was a bit of a woman, but so grand. 

I saw her once: I waited hours and hours 

To see her pass; I never could forget her ! 

No one can walk as Queen Victoria walks— 

Or walked—which is it ? I am all confused. 

I would not be regarded as the past. 

I am the present: I am the living sense, 

The broadened flow of prowess that endures, 

The centre of the world and all the power 

That was and is and shall for always be 

In character, in confidence, in the strength 

That rests on moral force—not that alone, 

In the stout will that cannot be afraid 

Of any challenge to the sense of right. 

I am not of this island but the world. 

My thought is everywhere my people are : 

In every continent and clime I seek 

Their welfare and the world’s, their welfare first. 

My children are the forces that shall breathe 

The air of freedom in the world of change 

That shall be when my life has ebbed away, 

The forces of the future, nations grown 
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To independent fortitude, a width 

Of British sovereignty, of British peace. 

I am the lodestar of simplicity 

Within my people’s life, the queen of home, 

Of virtues ancient as the hearts of men. 

Can it be her voice that’s speakin’ to me 

now ? 

Echoes of old remembrance, of a dim 

Half-consciousness deep cradled in the mind. 

I am, it seems, a multitude, a growth : 

I am the turmoil of the moving times, 

The railroad and the steamboat and the sense 

Of Man’s omnipotent range—I am, besides, 

The murmur of a vanished quietness, 

A dignity, a certitude, a poise 

That gazed serenely over Life and Death. 

I am the onset of the teeming towns, 

The murky pageant, and the toiling child. 

All this I am, but, more than all, I am 

The mother of my people and the days 

When England’s voice was the clarion of man- 
kind. 

Echoes ! I hear the mice in the wall and the 
wind 

And the rumble of the traffic in the street, 

And yet I hear—I don’t know how to name 

A solemn swell 0’ sound and a silence too. 

It’s very queer: a wildness and a peace 

Are mixed together and I can’t be sure 

Which is the greater, which is real, and what 

The meanin’s of all this curious whisperin’ 

are— 
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Your Majesty! Oh, won’t you stop and 
tell me? 

I’m only a poor old woman, but I remember 

Your Jubilee and the times before that too, 

Great days they were when I was young and 
pretty, 

Not like I am now, old and tired out— 

She’s gone as all the other shapes have 

gone. 

Was there anyone there at all? Is it all in 


(Rousing at last.) 


God’s truth, I have had dreams! It must 
have been 

That kipper that I had at two o'clock ! 

I haven’t had a drop o’ drink all day, 

Not what you might call drink, a glass o’ 
stout, 

That’s all, that’s England’s liquor and no 
harm : 

And yet I’ve seen and heard such things 
to-night 

I'd not believe—voices and visitin’ shapes, 

All real enough except that they were dead, 

Most of ’em dead whole ages before I was 
born. 

It comes 0’ lookin’ at a history book 

With pictures in it when you're all alone 

And more’n half asleep. Perhaps it means 

That no one’s really dead—but that’s too 
creepy ; 

It'd never do to think like that at all. 
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No, that’s not it: catch hold of yourself, 
my dear. 

I suppose that somehow deep in all of us 

There’s somethin’ of the old folks that have 
gone— 

That must be it—and sometimes for an hour, 

Just when it’s gettin’ dark and everywhere 

The streets are full 0’ people hurryin’ home, 

The thoughts that we’ve forgotten and the 
things 

That have made us what we are come out 
again, 

Like bubbles round a basin when you pour 

The water in with a splash. I don’t quite 
like it : 

It means they’re always somewhere here 
about 

Bidin’ their time to get at you once more. 

Still I can’t say that there’s real harm in that, 

And history’s a chancey sort o’ thing 

At the best o’ times... 

Another cup o’ tea, 

That'll put me right as rain, if anything will. 

But it makes you think about yourself and all, 

Which isn’t pleasant. That’s the kind o’ 
thoughts 

I never put much store by, haven’t the mind— 

Or the heart either, for the matter o’ that. 

It’s not that I’m a coward, but the times 

Are all so different now. When I was a girl 

We hadn’t half the things that we’ve got now, 

But all the same we were happy, I remem- 
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Last of the old ’uns ; we were English then, 

And didn’t take much stock 0’ foreign things ; 

They’re all the young ‘uns seem to find to 
praise— 

If you stop to listen to’em. I suppose it’s age 

That’s creepin’ over me ; I’m one o’ the last 

To remember how things were. What 
times we had 

In the old days before the motor-car, 

Before whole heaps o’ things when aeroplanes 

Weren’t buzzin’ about like a pack o’ crazy 
bees ! 

A lot 0’ good they’ve done us! _ I never did 
hold 

With these new-fangled ways that make you 
skip 

Like a crowd 0’ frightened hens ; it isn’t safe 

To poke your nose out now across the pave- 
ment 

For fear o’ losin’ it. And what’s the use 

O” harin’ about for all the world like fleas, 

I ask myself, if at the end of it ; 

You're just a nasty mess, a bit o’ inquest ? 

All that it gets you is a ticket to heaven— 

To hell, more like it—before your proper 
time. 

O’ course we've got the flicks, and there’s 
been. times, 

When I’ve been lonesome, out 0’ sorts and all, 


“When I’ve enjoyed those cuddlin’s on the 


screen 
And all the goin’s on, but, I don’t know, 
It wasn’t that hard to find a quiet place 
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To get your hand held in when I was young 
And without the blowin’ of a tanner in 
For movin’ photographs: and then the 
wireless, 
That’s right enough if you've a clever boy 
To fix it for you—the same as I have not. 
How Alfie always loved those twiddly things, 
Gadgets or some such word! Give him a 
spanner 
And you had kept him happy all the day . . . 
Ah, well, it doesn’t do to think o’ him, 
Blown all to bits in France and never found— 
They talk a lot about a bloody new world: 
All I say is—and I'll keep on sayin’ it too— 
If they don’t put up the price of a cup o’ tea, 


I don’t see how it'll matter much to me. 


(Concluded.) 


[It will be obvious that this series was written before the develop- 
ment of, and deliverance from, the Sudeten German crisis—on 
which Mrs. Brown would, presumably, have made some charac- 
teristic comments. It has, however, been left unamended in view 
of words written to the author in June by an American of wide 
contacts and great influence who then read it in proof: writing 
from nearly 6,000 miles away, he said, * as one reads on, of course 
one discovers that the play is not about the last of the English at 
all but about the lasting English. There is as much dynamite in 
that cup of tea as in Harold’s battle-ax. Let the enemies of 
England be not deceived into thinking otherwise !’| 
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SITTING ON HILLS. 
BY DAVID HOWARTH. 


Hits are connected in one way or another with the major 
pleasures of many people’s lives. Some like climbing up 
them, and others make a sport of sliding down them ; some, 
as that psalmist, like looking at them from the bottom, 
and others, I dare say, even enjoy going up them in those 
mountain railways which, in the eyes of a mountaineer, 
render a hill beneath contempt. But fewer people praise 
the pleasure of simply sitting on a hill-top doing nothing, 
which to me seems the only object of the climbing up or 
of the sliding down. 

It is true that skill in contemplation was once held high 
among philosophers, and still remains so in the East. But 
it has never been a truly native occupation in the West ; 


and certainly it is unfashionable now. It is called day- 


dreaming, and is not thought to help a man in his career. 
And contemplation is less easy than it was, since it requires 
solitude and silence. (Although I am alone now in my 
room, so much of life is audible around me : three wireless 
sets, a barrel-organ, taxis, and a violinist in the street who 
plays the Londonderry Air.) Perhaps that is the reason 
why I can only imagine doing nothing, with enjoyment, 
on a hill, most of my time being spent either in the cities 
or the hills. But there seems to be some definite connection 
between this contemplation, or these day-dreams, and the 
hill-tops. I could not sit quite still and let my thoughts 
drift if I were sitting, for example, on a plain, however 
wide and lonely it might be ; and I know of nobody who 
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does so. Perhaps it would be easier in a wood ; but even 
there I should by instinct find a bank or slope to sit on. 
Some sort of hill is a necessity. I have heard it said that 
a distant view is helpful to a contemplative mood because 
the eyes are focused on infinity, and in that state are rested 
and relaxed. And of course it is uncomfortable to sit for 
long on level ground; and level ground is damp. But 
neither of these scientific facts explain to me, to my own 
satisfaction, my preference for sitting on a hill. I have 
never managed to achieve true calmness and an end of 
worry, excepting on a hill. It is a fact; but I do not yet 
know why. 

Besides a hill, I find, as I have said, that solitude and 
silence are required. Perhaps it is my lack of contemplative 
skill which makes these rare things necessary. A skilful and 
mature philosopher is he, perhaps, who could achieve a 
state of trance in Oxford Circus, or, like a certain Cambridge 
don, sincerely fail to recognise his wife when she accosted 
him in Petty Cury. But for the present I cannot do without 
this trinity: a hill, and solitude and silence. And many 
other things are helpful too. One such refinement is to 
see some gentle distant movement, when I myself am free 
from the necessity to move. The background of the moun- 
tains is the sky, and the slow shifting of the clouds, or the 
shadow of my own hill in the evening, as it crosses a wide 
sweep of heather in the valley, will also fill the background 
of my mind with satisfaction, while the conscious part is 
off on some trail of logic under some other distant sky. 
Even human activity is good to watch, provided it is far 
enough away. Once when I was alone dreaming in the 
sunlight on top of a peak in the Dolomites, I caught sight 
of two of the mountain guides from Cortina d’Ampezzo 
who were forcing a new route up the sheer side of the 
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valley below me. To call them sheer, those several thou- 


sand feet of gaunt red rock, were still an understatement ; 
for in the middle the wall bulged out, and overhung the 
valley floor. I watched those amazing men for half an 
hour or so, and saw the leader climb out over the bulge, 
like a fly, while the second man paid out the rope from a 
minute ledge down below. A sudden breeze brought the 
sound of a hammer on a piton, and I saw the leader thread- 
ing his rope through the ring on the spike which he had 
wedged into a crevice, while he held on to the rock with 
his left hand. Then my eyes wandered off him again, and 
my thoughts wandered also, far afield. The sun was too 
warm, and the hills themselves too sleepy, for concentrating 
either thoughts or eyes. 

But then a shout came on the wind. I looked back. 
He was falling ! He went down jerking on the rope, as 
one by one the pitons pulled away ; beneath the overhang, 
clear of the rock-face, the rope falling slack. Then with 
another jerk, a piton held. He swung like a pendulum on a 
hundred feet of rope, twenty or thirty feet away from the 
mountain, with a quarter of a mile of abyss below him. 

So much for my dreaming! I ran down the screes to- 
wards the col which lay between us, where there was a 
climbers’ hut in which that morning I had met some German 
tourists. I had only a vague idea of what I ought to do. 
Certainly I could not give any direct help to the climbers, 
either alone or with the tourists, because nobody except a 
Dolomite guide could have got near them. But I had 
left my car on the road down in the valley, and I thought 
that someone might be needed to fetch some help, or take a 
message to Cortina. 

The way down to the hut took me out of view of the 


two men on the cliff, and when I arrived, with the scree 
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stones jingling down behind me, I found the German party 
gone, and the hut itself deserted. I began to feel rather 
lonely, and I wished that there were someone else to share 
the responsibility of deciding what to do. I climbed a little 
buttress of the hill which still hid the climbers from me. 

From that different point of view it was harder to discern 
them, against the menacing expanse of rock broken by a 
slanting sun into small crevices of shade and shreds of sun- 
light. I was standing by that time far below them. At 
first I thought that they had gone, that they must be lying 
somewhere close beside me. But then I caught a move- 
ment, and picked out the second of the pair. He had taken 
off his rope and slung a spare one round his shoulders, and 
was climbing alone and undefended towards the place at 
which the leader came to grief. And then I saw the leader, 
still twisting slowly round and round like a dead fly on a 
hanging spider’s web. At first I thought he was dead, or 
at least unconscious, injured by the wrench of the rope 
round his waist as it checked his fall. But then I heard a 
shout from one of them, and a second voice which answered, 
and I realised that he did not dare to move, for fear of 
pulling out another piton. 

I shouted, a wordless shout like Scottish shepherds use, 
and my voice ran round the rocks before it died. An 
answer in Italian came down to me, but I did not under- 
stand it. 

“Inglese,’ I yelled ; and then the answer came: ‘ O.K.’ 
So I sat down again to watch. 

And thus that day, which I had planned to spend so 
restfully, was spent in a state of constant nervous tension ; 
because that rescue was a drama which no theatre in the 
world could equal ; and I alone was witness of it.. Even by 
the standards of those guides the climb was very difficult, 
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and to tackle it unroped and single-handed was a feat beyond 
my own imagination. I did know just enough of moun- 
taineering to understand what they were up against. But 
tackle it he did, that second man, with no help but the 
shouted terse advice of his leader who had fallen. Often, 
for minutes at a time, he stuck at one pitch, and had to 
return defeated. He often paused to rest, roping his body 
to a piton, for climbing a vertical wall is very tiring for 
the fingers. As hours passed, his progress became slower ; 
and still he had to pass the overhang. And in my safety 
down below, I tried but failed to keep my mind from 
dwelling on that awful sight before my eyes if he, like the 
other man, should fall. 

I do not know how long I watched him ; but the ascent 
was finally successful. He tied his spare rope in a loose 
knot round the rope on which the fallen man was hanging. 
Then he climbed down a little way, and tying himself again 
on to a piton, he shook and slid the slip-knot down, and 
gently drew the leader in, until he grasped the rock beside 
him. Then they shook hands, both laughing I suspect ; 
the leader used his left hand, for with his right he held on 
for his life. 

But I have written of an occasion when day-dreaming 
was disturbed ; and in fact it is mostly the disturbances in 
day-dreams which are easily remembered, just as the dreams 
in sleep stay in the memory, when of the sleep itself no 
memory exists. The first time I found myself alone in 
mountains and experienced the pleasure of that state was on 
the Mont aux Sources on the borders of Natal; and from 
those early days also my recollection is of a certain rather odd 


‘event, which involved not only me but some companions 


with whom I spent a night inside a cave. 
Anyone who knows that place will agree that it is fairly 
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desolate. It is about twenty miles from the hostel in the 
Natal National Park, and eighty from Ladysmith, which is 
the nearest town. The cave is seven or eight thousand feet 
above the plain ; and on the other side is Basutoland, with 
goodness knows how many miles of mountains before the 
nearest settlement. 

On a night in spring four of us who had climbed the 
mountain together slept in the cold and draughty cave. 
Three of us were English, and the fourth was a native guide 
called Charlie, who, I remember, was the only one that 
night who cleaned his teeth. In the middle of the night, 
when I was half asleep, I heard someone walking about the 
cave, bare-footed as I thought, and very quietly. He moved 
some tin plates which we had there, with the unmistakable 
clatter which enamel makes. Then either I went to sleep 
or else he went away. 

In the morning I asked my friends : ‘ Who was walking 
round and falling over the plates last night?’ They said 
they had heard someone and thought it was me; but as 
I thought it was them, we decided it must have been Charlie. 
Later on we asked Charlie, to make sure. His eyes grew 
larger and rounder. He had thought it was one of us. We 
assured him it was not, and in the dim light of the cave we 
timidly looked behind us, and dropped our voices in case 
we were overheard. We searched the darkest corners ; the 
cave was empty, and the floor of rock did not bear any 
traces. But the four tin plates were scattered on the ground. 

After that first attempt at mountaineering I fell in with 
people who were keen on rock-climbing—climbing for its 
own sake, and climbing in which reaching the top of the 
mountain and staying there to enjoy it was not thought 
about. For several years I spent a lot of energy in going 
up hills by the most difficult way which I could manage. 
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I understand the satisfaction in setting strength and skill 
(however much or little one may have) against a natural 
obstacle, and I like a little danger when it lies entirely in 
my own hands, or in the hands of friends, to overcome it. 
(Danger from an actively hostile force is quite another 
matter.) But through all that time I was embarrassed by a 
wish to stop wherever I might be, and to conserve for other 
purposes the energy needed to go further, or even to gain 
mental energy from the influence of the hills, rather than 
expend physical energy on a self-imposed conquest of them. 
I was embarrassed because it was a wish which I could 
not confess, and because my companions would have called 
it bone laziness. Perhaps it was; perhaps it is, for I still 
have it, but I am not ashamed of it now. I can remember 
one day when that wish was very strong. I remember a 
summer afternoon when we reached the summit of Sgurr 
Alasdair in Skye after a hot and, for me, a rather difficult 
climb. The air was very still and warm, and the Outer 
Isles looked as though they were cut out of black paper 
and stuck on a brilliant silver ground, the western sea and 
sky being undivided by horizon, so dazzling were the sun 
and its glass image in the sea. The Cuillin peaks seemed 
miniature and nearer than was natural, and they moved 
like liquid ripples in the molten breath of the corries which 
divided them. We lit our pipes, and the matches burned 
steadily without the shielding of our hands ; but the flames 
were hardly visible in the intensity of light which drenched 
the mountain-top. 

I would have liked to stay there on Sgurr Alasdair, and to 
absorb that peaceful air against adversities, and that visual 
beauty against whatever ugliness I might encounter. But 
it was only three o’clock, and we still had time to walk the 
ridge before the darkness fell, and to cross the pinnacle which 
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early defeatist mountaineers had called the Inaccessible. It 
was decided we must do so, and my single voice would 
not have altered the decision. We put on the blinkers of 
physical endeavour, and saw no longer the soothing sight 
of the outer islands in the sea. 

But since those grimly energetic days I have spent many 
days quiet and solitary in the hills—days wasted by all the 
standards I was educated to respect, but very far from wasted 
in my own opinion. It is strange that in the modern world, 
if one wants to do a job which seems worth doing, one 
must spend the whole of every day, and almost the whole 
of every week, in doing it. Even a forty-hour week, 
being spread among five and a half of the seven days instead 
of concentrated, as it might be, into three, gives little oppor- 
tunity for an escape to any life away from the surroundings 
or companions of the job ; and the jobs which seem worth 
doing seldom confine themselves within their forty hours. 
It must be all or nothing. Even if one has the skill or for- 
tune to earn enough in six months to last one for a year, 
one cannot take the next six months as free and well-earned 
time in which to spend it. So one becomes so busy and 
so dazed with doing that it is easy to forget the pleasures 
to be found in being ; and by taking too much thought for 
making money, one may forget to learn the way to spend it. 

But this forgetfulness can always be put right; it only 
needs an annual dose of solitude. One needs a drug if one 
is to maintain, year in year out, the sweat and strain of 
city life. The commonest of all drugs for this purpose is 
the delusion that oneself, together with one’s work, is of 
immense and absolute importance. So far, so good; let 
us be addicts for cleven months a year. But in the twelfth 
it is essential that the drug be counteracted. To spend a 
holiday in some seaside resort provides no counteraction, 
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but, on the contrary, the waiters and entertainers, servants 
of every kind, musicians who play as though one were a 
medieval monarch, and above all, the glittering, expensive 
public rooms, persuade one anew (although one shares them 
with some thousand others) that one must be a man of 
consequence. But if it is spent alone, this annual leave, in 
country unsubdued and free of men, the importance of 
oneself, one’s work, and indeed of the whole of human- 
kind, is exaggerated in the opposite degree, diminished to the 
point of vanishing ; and thus a nice balance may be struck. 

I would not like to have it thought that I claim a special 
virtue for this habit of sitting alone on hills; it is only a 
prescription for a medicine which I hereby offer to anyone 
who needs it; and as with other medicines, sold in bottles, 
‘no proprietary rights are claimed’; I do not suppose I 
am the first inventor of the tonic. But each man must be 
his own inventor in a matter of this kind ; for though the 
crude mechanism, or the properties which bring detachment 
from the working world, are much the same for many 
different people, the aim with which they use them depends 
on their beliefs and character. Thus I, as I have said, seek 
solitude because I think it gives a sense of values which, in 
its turn, prevents exasperation with a city life, and provides 
defence against insecurity and worry ; and being no less 
vain than other people, I recommend my panacea to them. 
But others seek it as a part of their religion ; others again 
when they are crossed in love. Some in disgust at their 
ill-treatment by the world turn permanently into hermits, 
and some become outlaws because it suits them to remain 
alone until some crime they are accused of is forgotten. Poets 
and artists seek solitude to wait for inspiration ; and some 
people who think must be alone to concentrate their thoughts. 

But none of these reasons for going away alone, although 
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they may be good ones in some cases, are reasons for me 
or for the general run of those who work in cities. Our 
reason is a less direct one; but it is very widely known, 
if only as an inarticulate desire. In fact, a periodic urge to 
* get away from it all’ is universal in my class, and business 
men who express the urge in that simple and well-worn 
form of words are figures of fun in literary circles. 

That is not fair, because a man who by luck is gifted as 
a writer can pursue his trade whenever and wherever he 
may wish; whereas a civil servant’s or a business man’s 
restrictions, in the course of time, wrap up his mind in a 
sort of cocoon of social and habitual ties from which escape 
is really difficult. His only fault is in the early stage of his 
career, in having permitted his cocoon to grow ; but nobody 
who is a writer by profession, and has therefore run no 
risk of being himself enveloped, can understand how gently 
and insidiously the skein of ties begins to form, how, aided 
by the necessary drug, the illusion or pretence of self-import- 
ance, it grows all undetected, until with a sudden shock the 
man of business finds he can no longer get away, he is 
imprisoned by circumstance and even by his inclination 
too, since tastes, however fundamental, may in the end 
become conditioned and debased by habit. 

Such an unfortunate man is victim of a malady for which 
I know no cure. As such, he is an object for pity, not 
derision. He has allowed the worry of earning money to 
get too tight a hold on him for my medicine to do him 
any good; he can only wish to ‘get away from it all,’ 
knowing it is not possible ; for when he has reached that 


state, business affairs become a part of him, a parasite upon 


the character ; and he will die essentially a business man. 
There then is the disease, and there my remedy. The 
cure, in my case, works in a twofold way, first in the 
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memories and second in the leisure which a few weeks 
alone in hills provide. The importance of my work, as 
I have said, seems little when I view it from the hills ; even 
less, if that is possible, than it can really be. And the recol- 
lection of this fact is stored in some pigeon-hole of memory, 
where it lies dormant through the long winter in the city, 
but ready at any moment to be called in self-defence against 
excessive worry. How nice it is to sit in a committee and 
argue some point on which, it seems, my very life depends ; 
and then when that familiar surge of anger or exasperation 
starts, and makes me see my colleagues, no doubt wrongly, 
as stupid and intolerable clods, to remember for a second 
some high hill, or the contour of a rock, or distant seas ; 
and to remember also that when I saw these things I saw 
myself as stupid for mistaking affairs of business for reality. 
Such recollections give earning money the status of a game, 
which, I submit, is all the status it should have if the worker 
is to keep his peace of mind. {t is easy to pursue a game 
with interest and energy and even passion—witness Cup 
Final crowds and cricket fans ; and yet the most enthusiastic 
player knows all the time that no game really matters in the 
least, and that to lose one is not a real disaster. But wherein 
does business differ from a game? The penalties for failure 
are more harsh, it is true ; but the rules are no less arbitrary, 
and the heavy stakes need only add to the enjoyment and 
excitement. Thus, at any rate, does my opinion run when 
memories come back, incongruous and cheering, to my 
mind in offices and streets and undergrounds ; exaggerated 
business-like solemnity, and the earnest mock-religious air 
of city work seem like the stage conventions of an over= 
acted play ; and after these momentary visions of my work 
as a piece of amusing make-believe I find I can return to 
play my part with a lighter heart and interest renewed. 
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And then the leisure of these solitary days. Their elusive 
spirit of release and peacefulness is hard to confine in the 
narrow web of words. But to consider its opposite, the 
trains of thought which fill an ordinary day, may bring it 
by implication to the mind, as the inverse shape of a mould 
may convey to the eye the outline of the casting. For in 
ordinary life we drive our minds as slaves are driven ; we 
force them to think against time, to turn out quick decisions, 
to calculate, to learn, to be amused, all at the topmost speed 
and greatest intensity. There is no rest, from getting up to 
bed-time ; always, above all, we must ‘ make up our minds.’ 

That is all very well; it is good for the mind to have 
exercise, and straightforward thinking never does any harm ; 
and I am not fit to preach patience with indecision. But 
thinking will not be straightforward if the mind is ‘ forced,’ 
as a singer is said to ‘force’ a note. And in problems of 
importance we do mistrust the ‘ forced’ thinking on which 
our less important actions nowadays are based; we say, 
when we are faced with such a problem, ‘I would like to 
think it over later’ or ‘I must sleep on that.’ But do we 
think it over? Very often we do not. Yet the next morn- 
ing the problem seems much clearer ; we find, for better 
or for worse, an answer ready-made inside our head, con- 
structed unconsciously, as if by a machine. 

For myself, I find this automatic process (for which I 
am sure there is a scientific name) enormously enhanced by 
solitude. When I am asked what I ‘ do with myself’ when 
I have been away alone, I can answer with reasonable truth 
that I do nothing ; and were someone to enquire further 
of what I thought, the answer, so far as I remember, would 
be that I do not think coherently at all. To look back at 
those times is to remember a few discomforts, little adven- 


tures, and laughter at my own expense ; but between these _ 
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rare events, there is as it were a cloud of happiness, content- 
ment, quietude, in which no action and no thought appears, 
to emphasise the minutes, hours and days as they have 
passed ; and though I remember the hills which I have 
seen, my image of them is impersonal ; I picture the hills 
themselves, but not my own figure walking on them; I 
see them as they are now, unseen by any human creature, 
and not as they were when my own invading presence 
changed them a little, and made them for a time unnatural. 

It takes me several days among the hills to find this peace 
of mind ; but after that the only times when I recall and 
think about my work are when some trouble or some 
problem which had seemed insoluble presents itself to con- 
sciousness ; but in a new form, a trouble no longer, or a 
problem solved. 

Now, as I have praised this cure for worry, I must add 
this single warning : half-measures will not do. The best 
of friends, by his physical presence on such an expedition 
to the hills, would bring a responsibility and a link with 
city life, which would destroy the virtue of solitude ; and 
though I say it without knowledge, I suppose a wife would 
be a similar encumbrance. Sometimes a peasant, a foreign 
one for choice, who has no common ground on which to 
drag me back from my day-dream to my waking world, 
will even help to emphasise the day-dream ; but on the 
whole I find most satisfaction in climbing a mountain so 
remote that I am sure to meet no man who might disturb 
the dreamy mental healing. 

I know some people might not like this, or might be 
frightened to find themselves without company; like a 
lady whom I overheard to say, when she was leaving Sark 
after a day’s excursion, that it was too blinking lonely, and 
that a couple of days there would give her the blues. And 
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many people say that it is dangerous to walk about the 
hills alone. But the danger does not seem so serious when 
one is actually inviting it. Certainly, as I am not brave, I 
have been frightened in the hills ; once, for example, when 
I slept with a clasp-knife in my hand, expecting to be attacked 
by wolves; again when I woke up in the darkness, high 
up in the Alps, to see a huge black creature standing astride 
my legs; and once or twice, for that second while reason 
lags behind emotion, by storms or by thinking I was lost. 
But either the wolves were tame, or I had imagined them ; 
the Alpine monster was a cow, and in the morning I made 
friends with it and milked it; and even in storms there 
cannot be hostility. And back at home I reason, with false 
heroism, that I would prefer to die among the hills without 
formality, than to be blown up in a trench, or run over by 
a car, and taken, in a dusty commercial hearse, to a hallowed, 
municipal, suburban grave. 

And so, for myself, I never tire of sitting on a hill and 
doing nothing. Time in the cities hurries by, and we fill 
each minute with our hurrying ; nerves are in tension, and 
tempers strained. But in hills time has no shorter unit 
than the day, which is brief in experience, and in recollection 


long and serene. And indeed in my favourite northern 


hills there is no day, and only the seasons remain to measure 
time. There the summer is a sigh of satisfaction, and the 
winter a moment’s waiting while eyes all seek the east to 
see the new rising of the sun. In that primaeval world 
there is still strength to accept the challenge of ambition ; 
and there, it may be, is some reward for those who do not 
refuse that challenge, but play out the stern uncomprehended 
game. Perhaps, by the buttress of a hill or in the pinewoods 
of some northern dale, my steps will quicken and my pulses 
stir, and I shall find my San Michele. 
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INDIA AGAIN. 
BY BRIGADIER-GENERAL HARRY LEWIN. 


DELHI—AND THE NEW CONSTITUTION. 

(This concludes the narrative of a winter's visit to India. My 
wife had not been in that country since she left with her father, 
Lord Roberts, on completion of his forty-one years’ service in 
India, in 1893, whilst the writer last saw it in 1899 on the out- 
break of the South African War.) 
Few places in the Empire can appeal so deeply to British 
thought as Delhi—its history reaching back to Hindu 
kingdoms, contemporaries of William of Normandy and 
his conquest of Britain, which in turn gave way before 
successive Mohamedan and Moghal invasions from the 
north-west, beginning in the twelfth century, and leaving 
their marks in the amazing series of palaces, tombs, forts 
and fortified areas scattered over some fifty square miles 
of country—a veritable wilderness of noble ruins and monu- 
ments lost on an undulating plain south of the new seat of 
Government—the Garden City which the British Raj is 
now completing as its contribution to the architectural 
history of India. North-east is the walled city of the 
Moghals, lying along the west bank of the River Jumna 
and containing in its fort and royal palace magnificent 
examples of oriental architecture which baffle mere words 
to describe. 

There is food for thought and objects of interest in every 
direction. A winter week is all too short to appreciate 
Vor. 158.—No. 948. 48 
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them. For the frivolous-minded there is equally ample 
relaxation and amusement : Polo, ‘ the sport of Rajahs and 
Sahibs,’ the finest game in the world, played on grounds 
which reach perfection ; Pig-sticking, ‘the sport of kings,’ 
for horsemen of stout heart and adepts in the use of the 
spear, to be had within range of a motor-car run—the 
sports and pastimes of India in epitome, and at their best, 
all within easy reach. And, as a culmination to all of them, 
there is the ‘Delhi weck,’ when all sporting India, the 
Princes and Sahibdom converge on Delhi to exhibit and 
watch each other’s prowess in the Horse Show arena and 
on the Polo grounds. This year to these attractions has been 
added an agricultural show, initiated by the Viceroy under 
his own immediate supervision and direction. This attracted 
to Delhi a new range of interests—the Zemindar and Ryot 
—the landed gentry, farmers and farm labourers of India. 
They came from districts as widely separated as the Punjab 
and Madras. It was, in fact, the embryo ‘ Royal’ of India. 
No local affair, but a real all-India agricultural show truly 
representative of its agricultural industries. 

Such is the setting and atmosphere of New Delhi. A city 
of wide parks, palaces, avenues and gardens, radiating from 
the magnificent Viceregal Palace known as ‘ The Viceroy’s 
House,’ which crowns the Raisina Hill. 

Running due east from Viceroy’s House and passing 
between the north and south blocks of the Secretariat, ‘ the 
Kingsway ’ descends and runs for two miles straight towards 


—and is spanned by—the magnificent triumphal-arch of | 


the All-India War memorial. It is a fine processional route, 
flanked on either side by spacious park-like lawns, and long 
narrow channels of ornamental water running parallel to 
the road. Beyond the wide belts of park are the palaces 
built by the Princes as their Delhi seats, and the residences 
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of the members of Council. These all stand in their own 
grounds and give an impression of restrained dignity, 
combined with spaciousness. 

Spreading to the east of this wide area of parks and palaces 
is the business quarter of New Delhi, laid out with due regard 
to beauty as well as commercial utility—while on the west 
side are the bungalows of the civil population and Govern- 
ment officials, each a delightful type of dwelling, ranging 
from houses of considerable size and importance inhabited 
by the senior personalities, down to the smaller and more 
homely family bungalows, standing in their own gardens, 
and giving on to broad roads with wide grass verges, planted 
on each side with avenues of trees, which afford a charming 
shady and sylvan effect to the whole locality. 

It is interesting to note from the plan of New Delhi how 
new is the idea of popular Government in India, for among 
all the public buildings—the Secretariats, the Imperial Record 
Office, the Ethnological museum, the Club—the only one 
which fails to fulfil a definite object in the general lay-out 
is the Legislative Rotunda. This magnificent building, 
containing all the Parliamentary Chambers and offices, the 
Chamber of Princes, the Council and Legislative Assembly 
Chambers, has, by its position, the appearance of an after- 
thought fitted into an open space close to the Secretariat, 
where it stands in solitary splendour which bears no re- 
lationship to the general plan of New Delhi. It forms, in 
fact, visible tribute to the adaptability of the British mind 
to a change of circumstance. The inception and plan of 
New Delhi was a pre-war thought. Then came the Great 
War which held all things throughout the world in fee to 
the future. New Delhi, in common with the rest, had to 
stand still and await the upshot of that upheaval, the course 
of which showed that some form of democratic government 
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for the people of India was inevitable. By this time the 
lay-out of the new city had proceeded so far that it was 
impossible to find a suitable geometrical position for any 
building which could adequately do justice to the con- 
ception of a new legislature for a Continent which had 
never before known other than autocratic rule. The 
Parliamentary Rotunda was placed arbitrarily therefore in 
a prominent position close to Viceroy’s House and the 
Secretariat. In design it is entirely different from the 
other buildings, its large circular form and noble proportion, 
girdled by pillars, marking it uniquely in the range of the 
architecture of Delhi. 

The lofty copper-domed Viceroy’s house, flanked by the 
two separate secretariat blocks, are magnificent examples 
of the genius of British architecture of the present day. 
The former was designed by Sir Edwin Lutyens, while the 
Secretariat buildings are the work of Sir Herbert Baker, who 
was responsible for the Government buildings at Pretoria, 
of which they are reminiscent. 

For those who are privileged to view the gardens of the 
Viceroy’s house it is a joy to see how modern horticulture 
has adapted itself to the ancient forms of Hindu and Moslem 
gardens. The circular Moghal garden is a wonder of 
colour, rising tier upon tier from a clear pool of 
water. 

Those responsible for the design of New Delhi have shown 
nice perception and regard for the ancient monuments 
and tombs which are scattered over the area upon which 
the New City has been built. Each ancient monument is 
cleverly embodied into its modern surroundings. Where 
it was desired to create a lawn, a garden, or formal orna- 
mental water, the ancient ruin or tomb already on the spot 
has been made the dominating feature of the new ‘lay-out.’ 
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A charming example of this is to be seen in the tombs of 
the ancient Lodi dynasty, which, under the instigation of 
Lady Willingdon, are surrounded by park-like gardens, 
through which it is possible to wander from tomb to tomb 
—the ancient glories of the domed architecture being seen 
to advantage amidst the trees and broad walks which surround 
them. 

The one possible exception which might be raised to the 
planning of New Delhi is the position of the Horse Show 
ground. This, a large modern red-brick arena, built across 
the line of the Kingsway—terminating it in fact, at the oppo- 
site end to the Viceroy’s House—forms a partial screen to 
the walls, and hides entirely the graceful arched gateways 
of the Purana Qila, the magnificent fortress palace built by 
Sher Shah. From an esthetic point of view the site of the 
arena certainly appears unhappily chosen, and one can only 
hope for a second Lord Curzon who will some day sweep it 
from its present position and re-erect it at a spot where it 
can give equal enjoyment to the present—without offending 
the past. Be this as it may, the general regard for the ancient, 
while creating the new, cannot but impress the visitor to 
Delhi, and one hopes makes clear the ideal of the British 
tule in India. 

In sharp contrast to the spacious orderliness of New Delhi 
is the city and fort of the Moghal Emperor Shah Jahan, 
lying along the banks of the Jumna some two miles to the 
north-east of the Viceroy’s House. A bastioned fortified 
wall and ditch of red sandstone surrounds the north, west 
and south sides of the city, the east side being closed by the 
river, which is overlooked by the fort, containing within 
its perimeter the Palace of the Emperors. 

The streets of the town are narrow—winding and con- 


fused’ beyond words. Even the famous Chandni Chauk, 
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renowned throughout the East as the richest street in the 
world, is narrow in comparison with the boulevards of New 
Delhi, and, if rich in wealth, certainly wastes nothing of its 
opulence on external show. The whole town is essentially 
oriental, its main gem being the Royal Palace lying within 
the walls of the fort—one of the most perfect specimens 
of Moghal architecture and taste. Built in the days when 
the Jumna flowed close under its walls, all the private apart- 
ments and the harim quarters overlook the river, while the 
public offices and Hall of Public Audience—the Diwan-i-am 
—lie behind, guarded by the main entrance—the Lahore 
gate. It is useless to attempt to describe the innumerable 
treasures of beauty contained in the many buildings which 
lie, not as one building, but as detached entities within the 
walled garden of the Palace, and which, thanks to the fore- 
thought and wisdom of Lord Curzon, are maintained— 
as are now nearly all the monuments of historical interest 
throughout India—in cleanliness and order, under the 
charge of the Public Works Department. The name of 


Lord Curzon is rightly venerated throughout India, but this 


instance of his statesmanlike outlook presents itself con- 
tinually to the visitor as well as the inhabitant of India, and 
is likely to be remembered by many who otherwise are not 
familiar with his more weighty achievements. The care 


bestowed upon the Palace gardens and buildings most 


certainly enables the visitor to appreciate the enthusiasm of 
the Persian couplet which adorns the arch of the Diwan-i- 
Khas—the hall of Private Audience—which proclaims 


ecstatically in Persian script : 
If there is a Paradise on Earth 
It is this! It is this! It is this! 


As we leave the Palace to retrace our steps through the 
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fort to the outer world we pass a courtyard adjacent to the 
main wall of the fort, and obtain a glimpse of a stone staircase 
running up the interior of the wall to a gallery of rooms 
opening out over the courtyard. It was on these that the 
Chaplain of Delhi with his daughter and a girl friend visitor, 
who had taken refuge in the fort under the presumed pro- 
tection of the Moghal Emperor, were foully butchered by 
his soldiery on the outbreak of the Mutiny in 1857. 

Another prominent building within the city is the Juma- 
Masjid, built by Shah Jahan, the builder of the Taj at Agra, 
and one of the largest mosques in India. Standing on a 
lofty platform of steps which approach its magnificent 
courtyard, high above the surrounding ground, and built 
in red sandstone and white marble, picked out with black 
marble lines, it forms a central feature of the city which it 
dominates. The genius that built the Taj is lacking, but its 
bold design, spacious courtyards and commanding position, 
cannot fail to impress. 

A pleasing incident was witnessed here one Sunday after- 
noon. The courtyard was filled with soldiers, both British 
and Indian, sight-seeing in Delhi from a camp of exercise 
a few miles to the north. As the various groups moved 
about viewing the different features of interest, the call of 
the Muezzin to evening prayer was heard above from one 
of the minarets. Immediately the Mohamedan troopers 
ranged themselves in rows alongside their fellow-worshippers, 
while the Kadi led the prayers in front. The British soldiers 
at the same time withdrew quietly behind the rows of 
prostrate worshippers, and stood silently to attention, waiting 
until the service should be over. It was a graceful tribute 
to the religious convictions of their comrades in arms, and 
typical of the good spirit and understanding that prevails 
among British and Indian soldiers. 
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But it is not alone in the towns of Delhi, old or new, that 
the full charm and wonder of Delhi is to be found. If you 
would hope to gain a true impression of its real significance 
—its influence in the past, its possible bearings on the destinies 
of the future—you will be wise to widen the circle of your 
visit, and stretch out into the historical regions which 
surround it. For centuries Delhi has been the hub around 
which the life of India has revolved, and all roads converging 
on it are but channels through which its history flows. 
You will find a legend, a story, an authenticated fact, in 
every mile you traverse. There is charm and wonder in 
your whole surroundings. The slow drifting string of 
antiquated bullock-carts laden with sugar-cane, making 
their way along the same road, and at the same pace as the 
transport of Timur’s or Akbar’s armies, seriously impede 
your modern speed of fifty miles an hour, but they remind 
you that India has invariably encountered the inrush of 
foreign invasions which have been her lot through zons 
of time with the same fatalistic imperturbability. The in- 
extricable mingling of ancient and new—the association of 
the latest mechanical development with the simplest manual 
appliance—forms one of the most interesting features of 
Indian life, and affords a colourful background to each 
historical tale. 

Should you go north and west you will find yourself pass- 
ing out of the region of the Jat, the patient Hindu cultivator, 
into the Sikh state of Patiala. You may not be able to go so 
far north as the sacred town of Amritsar with its famed 
Golden Temple, the centre of the Sikh faith, but you will 
gain a good impression of the Sikhs, those fine Ironsides 
of the Hindu religion, landowners and yeoman farmers to 
whom the British rule owes so much. You can certainly 
visit the battlefield of Panipat, famed as the site of three 
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decisive battles. Here fell Kings and Emperors in seas of 
bloodshed, surrounded by thousands of dead. Hindu, 
Muslim, Mahratta, Moghal and Afghan history are all inter- 
woven on that field of carnage and savagery. And as you 
return towards Delhi down the Grand Trunk road you can 
picture to yourself that small British Force, which on the 
outbreak of the Mutiny was hastily got together at Umballa 
under the command of Major-General Sir Henry Barnard, 
a force of two weak brigades, launched down the Grand 
Trunk road with orders ‘to seize Delhi’—its despatch 
hastened by the ringing words of Sir John Lawrence, Gover- 
nor of the Punjab. ‘ Reflect on the whole history of India. 
Where have we failed when we acted vigorously ? Where 
have we succeeded when guided by timid counsels ?’ 

We can picture the old General, mounted on his white 
Arab charger, at the head of the column as the merciless sun 
rises on a furnace-like May morning. They are approaching 
Badli-Ki-Serai, reported to be held by the enemy. And 
sure enough, a salvo of round shot proclaims the accuracy 
of their information. The chief of staff, riding beside the 
General, is swept away by one of them. ‘The leading 
battalion’ (H.M. 75th Foot, now ist Battalion Gordon 
Highlanders) ‘ will charge the enemy’s guns.’ The 75th 
deploy to the front, in perfect line and dressing, shoulder 
to shoulder. ‘Fix bayonets ’—‘ Forward.’ In red tunics, 
white cross-belts, dressing by the right, officers in front, 
away they go, supported by the 1st Bengal Fusiliers (the 
lately disbanded 1st Battalion Royal Munster Fusiliers). 
Now and then a lane is carved by a plunging cannon-ball 
through the ranks. They are quickly closed. There is no 
pause, and in a few minutes the cheering line dashes up the 
slope on top of which is mounted the enemy battery of 13 
guns, and the bayonet puts an end to further resistance. 
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To-day a memorial to commemorate the action is being 
raised on the mound through the instrumentality of an 
English lady to whom Britons and Indians alike owe homage 
for her enthusiastic and scholarly researches into the history 
of Delhi. 

We proceed a few miles farther down the road and arrive 
at ‘ The Ridge.’ As we top the crest we halt for a moment 
by the Signal Tower, familiar to all who read the story of 
the Siege of Delhi. Before us, not two miles off the walls 
of old Delhi, ‘Ludlow Castle,’ in the hollow below. 
Away to our right along the ridge are “The Mosque,’ 
“Hindu Rao’s House,’ ‘The Sammy House,’ names that 
have thrilled us since our carliest childhood. The ridge is 
not, however, the barren rocky outcrop that it was in those 
days. Owing to being preserved as a national monument, 
and planted with trees and shrubs, it has become an undu- 
lating public park, but we can still look back northwards 
and see ‘the old Grand Trunk, a-trailing like a rifle sling 
behind,’ and as the evening light closes in we can imagine 
that we see that small column of ‘The Guides,’ infantry 
marching hot-foot to join the besiegers of Delhi on the 
ridge, having come from Mardan in the Punjab, a distance 
of 580 miles in 22 days, and this in an Indian May and 
June! A march to be remembered for all time. Men 
were ‘up and doing’ during those days of the Mutiny, 
and we owe it to their resolute devotion that India is still 
within the Empire. 

And as we make our way towards our host’s hospitable 
and welcoming bungalow our thoughts reach forward 
towards the future. 

What of to-morrow and the years to come? India 
stands to-day looking forward towards the horizon above 
which has risen the star of her destiny. The rule of her . 
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people by her people. Behind lie her centuries of absolute 
autocracy. 

The British nation has handed her the chart of democratic 
government by: which she has herself slowly laid her course 
across the centuries towards the ideal of government by 
the people, for the people. 

Can India prick off her position on the chart and navigate 
herself by the same means across the troubled seas of the 
centuries tocome? Are the navigators on the bridge capable 
of inspiring confidence and discipline among the crew, 
and prevailing upon them to pull together ? 

Throughout India we have heard a diversity of opinions. 
Some of the most optimistic are expressed by Britons whose 
long experience of administration and affairs in India invest 
their views with unquestionable authority. 

On the other hand many Indians, whose rank, position, 
education and character give them every right to speak, 
are profoundly sceptical—holding that it is contrary to the 
entire Eastern conception of Government, and that it is 
but foolish illusion to hope that the foreign graft of Western 
democratic ideas can grow upon the wacibeinens stem of 
immemorial Indian autocracy. 

Among so wide and great diversity of views it is impossible 
for a winter tourist to do more than attempt to outline such 
facts as came within his personal knowledge. 

Nearly two years have now passed since the inauguration 
of the New Constitution. The main corner-stone of the 
edifice—the Federation of the Indian States with those of 
British India—has yet to be accomplished. Among those 
who are in a position to judge there is a fair measure of 
guarded optimism, but judging from recent pronouncements 
of some of the more important Princes and their Ministers, 
their acceptance of the principle has not got much beyond 
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the stage of respectful hope, blended with aspirations ex- 
pressed with terminological caution. Still, the Central 
Government is reported to be busily at work upon its 
development, and we may presume therefore that in process 
of time we shall see the problem duly solved. 

In the meantime in the provinces the local legislative 
assemblies are buckling to their tasks with earnestness and 
industry and, so far as they have gone, have surprised even 
their warmest supporters by the promise of their labours. 

It is true that in six out of the eleven autonomous provinces 
the Government is in the hands of the Congress Party, whose 
avowed object is frankly expressed as being complete in- 
dependence of India and severance of all connection—root 
and branch—with the British Empire and the British Crown. 
In conformity with the principles of this policy, the ministers 
of these provinces refuse—officially—to have any dealings 
with the Governor, the King-Emperor’s representative. 
They decline to call upon him in the ordinary course of 
social civility, and try to create the impression among the 
public that they ignore his existence by ostentatiously absent- 
ing themselves from any public function he may attend. 
They have adopted the green, white and orange flag of the 
Sinn Fein movement as their banner, and this may be seen 
flying on Government schools and public buildings at any 
time when they hope it will catch the eye of their Excellencies 
when passing in that part of the Province. At the same 
time on any occasion of difficulty they are more than ready 
to avail themselves privately of the assistance and advice— 
always loyally rendered to them—of all branches of the 
Indian Civil Service. Not only do they constantly turn to 
this source of help, but few days pass in which the Governors 
do not find themselves importuned to grant private and 
strictly ‘ unofficial’ interviews to one or other of their 
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ministers who are seeking his advice, and the benefit of his 
wide experience to help them out of some dilemma into 
which the responsibility of office has landed them. 

An amusing instance of this came recently to notice. 
One of the most promising planks of the Congress platform 
has been to inveigh against the extravagance of Government 
Departments removing themselves from the plains to the 
hills during the hot months of the summer. They have 
contended that since the majority of workers in India are 
compelled to endure the severity of hot weather in the plains, 
it is improper to put the country to the expense caused by the 
move of offices to the hills. The Britisher and his entourage 
of clerks and servants must share the discomfort and heat 


_ with the poor ryot and village labourer. No sooner then 


did Congress ministers find themselves in the saddle, than 
they at once passed resolutions declining to sanction the 
cost of the move to the hills and enjoining that in future the 
seat of Government should remain in the plains throughout 
the summer. Not long after the passing of this measure, 
one of the Governors received an urgent private message 
from his Prime Minister requesting an interview that very 
day. At considerable inconvenience to himself, His Excel- 
lency cancelled an appointment in order to make way for the 
urgent matter the Prime Minister wished to discuss with 
him. The Minister arrived in a state of considerable 
perturbation. The Governor, completely at a loss to con- 
jecture what was the cause of his Prime Minister’s obvious 
annoyance and uneasiness, greeted him with even more 
than his usual charm and friendliness. As soon as the tactful 
aide-de-camp who had conducted the Prime Minister to 
His Excellency’s room had withdrawn, and the door was 
securely closed, the harassed Premier burst forth, * Sir, what 
shall I do? I loathe the hot weather. It is altogether bad 
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for my health. I cannot remain in the plains during the hot 
months. Besides, my family and all my relations are in the 
hills, and they are all very angry because the Government will 
not come to the hills this summer. They say that they will 
be ruined because no one will take the houses they have to 
let, or buy the supplies they have laid in. They have spent 
much money in preparing houses for offices and dwellings 
for clerks. The Municipality have spent large sums on im- 
provements to the locality in order to render it attractive to 
your Excellency and the Government and Ministers, and now 
they will get no return on their outlay on the new roads and 
gardens they have created. They say they did not vote 
at the election for me and the Congress Party in order that 
they should be ruined, and they will not vote any more for 
me unless I bring the Government to the hills and spend even 
more money than was spent in the time of the former 
Government. They are very angry, and I can do nothing, 
and I am not accustomed to the heat of the plains. It is most 
injurious to my health and my wife also says she will not 
remain for the summer in the plains.’ 

His Excellency gave sympathetic attention to the sad tale 
unfolded by his harassed Prime Minister. He himself had 
spent most of the last hot weather in the plains owing to 
unrest among the various political parties preceding the 
elections and the shortage of rainfall which claimed his 
attention in various districts of the Province. He would 
certainly have preferred to carry on his duties from the 
pleasant hill residence which a thoughtful bygone Govern- 
ment had provided for him. Being a native of the green 
fields and pleasant pastures of England he realised to the full 
how trying was hot weather in the plains of India, how 
exacting to the health. He most fully sympathised with the 
domestic and family considerations which confronted the 
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Prime Minister, but in view of the decision of his Government 
he saw no escape from the repercussions of their action. He 
certainly could not order the Government to move *» the 
hills. He could only suggest to the Prime Minister that at 
some future date, when a new budget was under considera- 
tion, he should consult his Cabinet with a view of devising 
some expedient whereby the principle laid down in their 
resolution might in some way be amended or even recon- 
sidered. At the moment, however, there seemed nothing 
else to be done than to follow the line of policy which the 
Government had adopted. 

Despite these difficulties of office, there is undoubtedly 
among the politically minded of India, or at any rate that 
portion of them who have had the good fortune to attain 
to office, a sense of pleasurable self-congratulation upon their 
success. The sweets of office are pleasing to the palate and 
they feel they are basking in the sunshine of power and 
importance, while even those who have not been so fortunate 
as to acquire definite position and emolument, are living in 
hope of favours to come, and regard the present good fortune 
of political colleagues as portents of their own future elevation 
on the political ladder. 

The new toy of ‘ self-Government’ is undoubtedly delight- 
ing the imagination of all aspiring politicians, and there is 
abroad an atmosphere of truce, if not actually of peace and 
goodwill. How long this will last it is impossible to predict. 
Even now there are clouds upon the horizon, no larger 
perhaps than a man’s hand, but still clouds, which cannot but 
afford food for thought to those who care to see them. 
Among the most imminent of these is the approaching 
return to roost of some of the more telling promises made to 
electors during the past elections. The chief of these is the 
inducement offered to the electors that if Congress candidates 
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were returned, there would be no need for further payment 
of land taxes to Government or rent to landlords. As soon 
therefore as it was known that Congress was successful at 
the Polls the humble ryot ceased payment of his rent to his” 
Zemindar, who in turn finding his income thus seriously 
diminished, declined to meet the tax collector with even the 
smallest contribution, and consequently the funds of most 
Provincial exchequers are low, not to say verging on bank- 
ruptcy, for the ambitious schemes put forward as election 
pledges by Congress candidates all need money—some of 
them a great deal! The governments thus harassed for lack 
of funds have found it necessary to have recourse to the full 
powers of the law in order to compel payment of taxes, 
Their action has created consternation among their sup- 
porters as well as the rural population, who have appealed 
to the only government they know—their collector or dis- 
trict magistrate—complaining that they have been unjustly 
treated. They say they had been told that when Congress 
should be in power, there would be no more rent or taxes 
to pay, and now Government is proceeding against them to 
make them pay. Before Heaven they are poor men and it 
is unjust! The collector explains that the law of the land 
still remains unaltered. They must pay their debts. That 
the talk preceding an election in no way alters the law. Then 
why were they brought to the polling-booth and made to 
vote? There is much disturbance in the mind of the village 
populations who are not well versed in the principles and 
practice of democratic government. They understand the 
government which their collector or ‘junt sahib’ adminis- 
tered in the past, but what is this new thing of much talk 
and stirring up of bad blood between Hindus and Mohame- 
dans and no man knowing who will rule and give the order ? 
The Congress candidate who told us we need pay no rent 
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now tells us he is the Government, and yet the Government 
is demanding that we pay our rent or we shall lose our land. 
It is all very disquieting and perplexing. 

The martial races are equally perplexed and doubtful as 
to the eventual outcome of the new political developments 
while the servant class, who for generations have served the 
British community in India, are filled with anxiety. ‘ Sahib,’ 
they ask, ‘ is it indeed true that the English will leave India ?’ 

The Congress Party are undoubtedly reaping a thorny 
harvest sown by their left-wing elements during their twenty 
or more years of wandering in the wilderness of opposition, 
and it will be interesting to watch the progress now made by 
their ministers who have succeeded to the sobering influences 
which responsibility engenders. 

It is interesting to follow the course of a debate in either 
one of the Legislative Councils or the Legislative Assemblies. 
Their meetings are held in dignified and spacious halls which 
in most cases have been newly built and are well up to the 
standards of most legislative buildings in Europe. The 
members generally sit in the semi-circular formation usually 
favoured in Continental chambers, the president or speaker 
being accommodated in a rostrum rather than on a woolsack 
orchair. The form of debate and address is modelled closely 
on that of the House of Commons, and the procedure appears 
to be well understood and respected by all members. The 
language of debate is usually English, although a member 
may speak in Urdu or Hindi if he wishes. Very few if any 
of them attend in European dress, wisely preferring the more 
comfortable garments worn by the sect or class of society 
from which they are sprung. 

The age-long difficulty of all Government in India, that 
of religion and caste, is never very far removed from any 
topic of debate, and crops up in most unexpected forms. 

VoL. 158.—No. 948. 49 
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There is also observable in most of the questions put to 
Ministers the well-known Indian trait of regard for the 
welfare of the inquirer’s family and dependants, in the 
obvious desire to gain for them place and preferment. It 
is easy to realise that in this respect the lot of the member 
of Council or Assembly is not an easy one, for each one of 
their relations and friends regard him merely as the source 
from which must flow unending streams of patronage and 
emolument. The majority of questions bear upon these two 
main factors. A question asked by a Hindu member, “Is it 
a fact that the Government and their Muslim Ministers 
canvassed for Mr. Mohamed Din and used official influence 
in securing votes for him?’ is countered by the inquiry of 
a Mohamedan member with, ‘ Will the Government be 
pleased to state the permanent strength of the following 
ministerial services of the Secretariat— 


(1) Superior Service 
(2) Subordinate Service 
(3) Stenographers 


—and will they state separately the percentage of Hindus 
permanent in each case ?’ 

The majority of the seventy questions put to ministers at 
a recent sitting in one of the Assemblies bore this unfortunate 
complexion of communal rivalry and mistrust, while the 
remainder seemed to indicate that the motive behind them 
was derived from the failure on the part of the Government 
to appoint the nominee of the questioner to some specific post. 
An inquirer asked, ‘ Will the Government inform the House 
if the post of the Superintendent of Jail was thrown open to 
officers of the Provincial Medical Services, one of whom was 
exceptionally qualified for this post, and if so, is it a fact 
that a gentleman from another province with lesser qualifica- 
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tions and not possessing a British degree was appointed ?’ 
It was satisfactory to gather from the replies given by 
Ministers that apparently there was little, if any, founda- 
tion for many of the grave insinuations to which these 
questions gave rise. The attitude of mind, however, which 
harbours them cannot but be regretted. It must not be 
presumed, however, that the outlook of all Indian legislators 
is bounded by such narrow, personal, and sectarian limita- 
tions. Two instances which came under our personal notice 
give promise of more hopeful ideals. 

Thus, quite recently, the first woman member of the 
Central Assembly, Mrs. Subbaroyan, in her maiden speech, 
speaking from the Congress benches, pleaded for increased 
instruction in the modern science of Defence for Indians, 
declaring that she and her son, who was an officer of the 
Indian Artillery, had never experienced racial prejudice or 
discrimination in the Army. An even more noble senti- 
ment was expressed not long ago by Sir Sita Ram, Presi- 
dent of the United Provinces Legislative Council, who at 
the opening of the sitting in the new building, which was 
completed last January at Lucknow, is reported to have 
spoken as follows : “Now that we are to commence our 
work for the first time to-day in the new hall specially built 
for us, it would be in the fitness of things if we pray for a 
minute or two, humbly and reverently, each in his or her 
own seat, each according to his or her own faith, asking for 
soundness of judgment, independence of views, sense of re- 
sponsibility and breadth of outlook, in all that we do here 
in the interests of the Province and the Motherland.’ 

In the light of present world politics, we can all join 
earnestly in the spirit of the dignified and moving prayer 
outlined by this distinguished Indian statesman. 

(Concluded.) 
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TO BE CALLED FOR. 
A TRUE STORY. 


BY ROBERT M. MACDONALD. 


Tuere is a tract of the earth’s surface still unexplored, and, 
strangely enough, perhaps, that land is known on the map 
as North Australia. Its vast area has been flown over several 
times and its chief features mapped from the air, but the 
land surface of its mysterious interior is as yet as the uncut 
pages of a book to the white man, and it now seems as if 
the yellow man were about to read the pages for him. 

Up to the present North Australia has been kept intact 
for the white man by the Australian Commonwealth 
Government, but despite the desire for ‘A White Aus- 
tralia’ it cannot continue to hold the land much longer if 
white men will not people it. Hitherto, the mere holding 
of the land was comparatively a simple matter, as it was 
looked upon as a waste part of the world and not wanted 
by either white or yellow man. Now, however, it is known 
that North Australia is not the scorching, waterless desert 
it was previously thought to be, and the yellow man sees 
in it desirable room for his overflowing millions. 

Still, the knowledge that North Australia is not a waste 
land is all that is officially known of the country, but that 
it is really a land of enormous mineral wealth is known 
only to the few bands of prospectors who have gone into 
its heart, and to roving parties of Chinese and Japanese who 
do not tell of their experiences. 

We were a party of the first mentioned numbering six, 
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and, as we had already sought for gold and gems in nearly 
every part of the world, we were hoping to find in North 
Australia a new part to conquer. We had come over to 
North Australia from Northern Queensland by way of 
Cloncurry and Camoweel by dint of hard riding, and at 
the time this narrative begins were well north of the Roper 
River forcing through to the coast-line. We had already 


" knapped chips from many outcropping reefs and from some 


arsenical-iron formations and careful assays had shown that 
most carried an unusual percentage of copper, silver or 
molybdenite, but, knowing that our four pack-horses could 
not carry away enough of those metals to do much more 
than pay the expenses of our trip, we did not spend much 
time upon the tumble-down dyke-like masses from which 
they came and had continued riding onwards and north- 
wards. The bush was not nearly so dense as we had been 
used to in New Guinea and the surface undergrowths never 
seriously obstructed our progress, being chiefly wild vines 
or a kind of wild melon creeper. At least we thought 
they were such, as clusters of small bitter-tasted grape-like 
fruit grew on one and large ball-like objects which had no 
taste at all grew upon the other. There were also some 
stinging growths which, in places, stretched from tree to 
tree overhead but sometimes reached from the ground to 
an overhanging branch, but we had had experience of those 
harmless-looking rope-like tendrils elsewhere and, knowing 
that although their stings would not be felt much on actual 
contact they would cause intense skin irritation for a long 
time afterwards when touched by water, we evaded them 
as much as possible. 

At any rate we had reached a flowing water creek late 
one afternoon and had camped. After having dined that 
evening we lay on our blankets and smoked, and it is 
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doubtful if any of us gave more than a passing thought 
to the fact that we were pioneering in an unknown land. 
Suddenly Mac yawned. Evidently he was a bit restless : 
“I can’t say that I think much of North Australia after all, 
mates,’ he said. ‘ Somehow I don’t feel like as if we were 
riding through a new land and I remember that I some- 
times had that feeling very strongly over in New Guinea.’ 

‘And yet, Mac,’ the Professor reminded, laughingly, 
“New Guinea is comparatively well known now, and had 
not North Australia been on the earth we should have 
been like Alexander in one respect, according to schoolboy 
history.’ 

‘Wasn't that fellow Alexander a heavy-weight cham- 
pion?” Sydney Charlie asked, turning to Wolfram Dick, 
who was next to me. 

* You're thinkin’ of the wrong man, Charlie,’ Wolfram 
Dick answered. ‘Alexander was the leader of a rag-time 
band or something, but he became a sort of hero because 
he played the flute while Roma, down in Queensland, was 
burning. It got mixed up in a bush-fire, I expect.’ 

Big Sam snorted and then said tersely that Rome was 
not in Queensland and that the man who watched it burning 
was a fiddler. Probably he would have said more had not 
the Professor, with serious face, explained that the Alexander 
in his mind was a famous king who wept bitterly when 
he found that there was no place left in the world to which 
he could go. ‘Of course,’ he added, ‘he did not know 
of North Australia at the time.’ 

‘No-o,’ Sydney Charlie hesitatingly agreed. He did not 
care who Alexander was, but he was not strong in history 
and wished to hide that fact. Wolfram Dick was rather 
shaky in his knowledge of the written past too, but, unlike 
Sydney Charlie, he did not care who knew it. He had a 
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wonderful imagination which often bridged any gulf between 
real and unreal happenings, but as he was fervently loyal 
to his mates we did not mind his quaint peculiarities— 
talents, the Professor called them. He roused himself when 
the Professor had finished speaking and we all looked round 
at him. ; 

‘What you say is true whether it is or not, Professor,’ 
he said, ‘ but if that Alexander man didn’t get here before 
us you might tell us who kindled that fire over behind that 
tall ant-bed——’ 

‘A fire!’ some of us exclaimed in astonishment, and I 
reproved Wolfram Dick for startling us. 

‘I forgot to mention it sooner, boys,’ the imaginative 
one went on, ignoring my words, ‘ but when I was fetching 
water from the creek for tea I saw an old fire beside that 
big ant-bed you can just make out in the shadows——’ 

While he was still speaking all jumped up and ran over 
to the ant-bed he had indicated. There, sure enough, were 
the ashes of a former fire. We were all aware of its 
significance. | 

‘That fire must have been kindled by some aborigines,’ 
the Professor said in thoughtful tones. 

‘ Aborigines of any part of Australia never make a fire 
as large as that one has been,’ objected Mac. “Some white 
man must have kindled it.’ He too was very thoughtful. 

“He might be some man we know,’ I ventured. 

“Maybe we can catch up with him,’ put in Big Sam, 
“but it is a pity we can’t tell which way he went from here.’ 

“We had better inquire at the Post Office if he left any 
letters for any men who might come after him,’ suggested 
Mac. ‘He wouldn’t risk leaving his correspondence where 
birds or ants could get it. Dig into those ashes, you 
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“Hullo, what’s this?’ cried Wolfram Dick a moment 
later, as some of us began probing into the cold, caked 
ashes with sticks. He uncovered an old baking-powder 
tin as he spoke and lifted it gingerly. Mac seized it from 
his hands and, prising the lid from its place with the blade 
of his pocket-knife, drew out a folded piece of paper on 
which some writing was faintly visible. By the aid of 
matchlight we could see that this writing was a sort of address 
which read ‘ To the Finder,’ and carrying the tin and the 
folded message over to our own active fire, Mac unfolded 
the document and, after showing it to the Professor and 
seeing that all were around him, read aloud its contents. 
They were words which none of us ever can forget, being : 


*I leave this in the Bushman’s Post Office in the hope 
that any white man who finds it will come and be my mate. 
I am on to a good thing but can’t work it alone. Come 
and help me and bring tobacco and anything you have in 
the eating line with you. My camp is about two hundred 
yards up the creek from here and can be seen through the 
trees if you happen to look in the exact direction.’ 


There was neither date nor signature on the letter, and 
we were filled with awe as its full meaning burst upon us. 
It meant that a man was camped up the creek and needed 
our help. Evidently he had run across some rich mineral 
formation which was too big for him to work alone, and 
he was inviting us to share it with him. The Professor 
was the first to speak: ‘Come on, boys,’ he said. “We 
won't need our horses——’ 

‘And when we rouse him from his sleep he'll find that 
his letter has brought him six mates instead of one,’ yelled 
Wolfram Dick in delight. ‘Maybe he’s a good cook, too, 
and can show me lots of things in that line I don’t know.’ 
Most likely all said something or other, but I didn’t pay 
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any attention to what was said, having already seized my 
rifle and the remnant of the scrub turkey we had had for 
supper and was running up the creek. I was followed by 
the others who had each picked up something they thought 
might be useful to our new mate. Travelling on foot 
through the North Australian bush at night was not an 
easy matter, but luckily a waning moon gave us some 
light and in single file we made progress, somehow, soaking 
with perspiration and the blood disgorged from squashed 
mosquitoes which were feasting upon our skins. It must 
have been the breeding season of snakes too, for those 
reptiles wouldn’t get out of our way and I was continually 
squelching them underfoot, and the ‘Happy Families’ 
(birds which always keep together and apparently never 
fly except from an overhanging tree branch to the ground 
or from the ground back again to the tree branch) voiced 
indignation overhead, harshly. 

But it was a short journey after all and presently Mac’s 
voice bellowed out : ‘I see the tent.’ Raising my eyes, as 
presumably did all, I saw the tent too. Yes, it was the 
tent all right and in the slight breeze which had arisen we 
could see some torn patches of its canvas flapping. Shout- 
ing to announce our presence, in case the man might thi 
he was being rushed by savage natives and shoot at us, we 
hastened forward to greet him. 

“He must be a sound sleeper,’ grunted Big Sam as we 
reached the dilapidated but closed doorway. ‘We made 
enough noise to waken the dead.’ 

* Show a leg, old man!’ cried Mac. ‘ Your new mates 
have arrived.’ 

‘Hullo inside!’ called the Professor. ‘We are friends. 
We got your letter’ He paused suddenly and untying 
the door-strings stepped inside and lit a match. We heard 
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a startled exclamation and then the Professor stepped out- 
side again. ‘ Yes, he is a sound sleeper,’ he said. ‘ Perhaps 
you all had better go inside.’ 

I thought he spoke in strange tones, but next moment 
we were all inside the tent and even before someone lit a 
match I guessed what those tones meant. And I had guessed 
correctly. The man was certainly a sound sleeper—if a 
skeleton could be called a man. He lay on a slightly raised 
bunk roughly constructed of two saplings and two old 
potato sacks. 

“Oh Lor’ !’ Wolfram Dick gasped. ‘The darned crows 
have got in through that hole in the roof and picked his 
bones clean. I reckon we've got here too late !’ 

We others were silent. We were gazing upon the crow 
and ant-cleaned bones of a man who had ventured into 
North Australia before us and—well—we thought a lot ! 

Sydney Charlie found the remains of an ant-eaten candle 
stuck in an empty bottle on the floor, and when he had 
managed to get it into spluttering flame we saw that the 
skeleton before us was that of a small man. We also saw 
that a faded calendar issued by a big Sydney firm was 
hanging on a nail in the tent ridge pole and I vaguely noted 
that it was for the year 1908. A cheap lithograph picture 
of Fujiyama, the famous mountain of Japan, was pasted on 
the calendar’s reverse side, and a saddle with stirrups attached 
lay on the ground just inside the tent door. Nothing else 
was inside the tent, not even the man’s clothes, for the 
garments had been eaten by ants long ago. I noticed that 
Mac looked at the saddle with a puzzled expression on his 
face, but, as I could not see anything unusual about the 
saddle, I dismissed the matter from my mind. The Pro- 
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the cradle,’ he said sadly. ‘ Gentlemen, we are not explorers. 
Our ancestors were even here before us and we are fit 
only to carry on work that has already been started. At 
sunrise we'll look around for the “ good thing ” mentioned 
in the letter. It couldn’t run away when its finder ceased 
to trouble about it.’ 

‘What about the man’s heirs?’ asked Big Sam, as we 
trailed out of the tent. 

‘If we can find out who they are and where they are 
we'll give them half of what we get,’ the Professor 
answered. ‘ Meanwhile, we can do nothing here. 

Realising that the Professor had put into words what 
each would have said in his own way, we made tracks 
slowly back to our own camp again, and there, reclining 
on our blankets, we smoked and talked until sunrise. Soon 
after breakfast we were back once more at the tent, but 
there was nothing there more understandable than it had 
been during the night, and we turned our attention to 
what was outside. An old shaft, now filled with soakage 
water, and some old kerosene tins that had evidently been 
used for carrying water and some lengths of rotten rope 
which lay around were the nearest objects, but just beyond 
the shaft a tumbledown dyke-like reef of white quartz 
stretched away on both sides until the bush vegetation hid 
it from view. On closer examination we could see that 
that reef carried molybdenite and had already been worked 
extensively by many men, for traces of the silver-grey 
flakes of that mineral still remained where they had been 
broken out from the reef ; but where the extracted material 
had been taken we could not imagine. We knew that 
molybdenite was worth about £500 a ton in civilised places, 
but it had to be taken there before it was worth anything. 

* That fellow in the tent there must have had the “ mulga” 
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(a form of bush madness) when he wrote about a “ good 
thing,” ’ Sydney Charlie commented when we had inspected 
the reef. ‘ Any man or men could do well here by breaking 
out the darned molybdenite (silver-grey flakes not unlike 
half-crown pieces which fall from the quartz when it is 
shattered) with a hammer, but where could it be sold ?’ 

‘ That’s what’s puzzling me, Charlie,’ said the Professor. 
‘Of course, it could be taken away on pack-horses, but 
that method of transport would be slow and uncertain. 
At any rate we didn’t come here to take up teamster 
work so we had better move on and look for something 
else.’ 

We all agreed that the place offered little inducement to 
us, although it contained great mineral wealth, and resumed 
our journey northwards that same afternoon. On the 
second day after leaving the lone tent we were riding 
through an exceptionally dense belt of scrub when we 
became conscious that a faint subtle odour was in the air, 
but, concluding that some noxious bush growth which we 
did not see was responsible, we rode on unheedingly and 
soon burst upon a native camp. We were greatly sur- 
prised, but the inhabitants seemed to be even more surprised 
than we were and disappeared into caves in lime-bluffs 
which now formed a feature of the country. We made 
some attempts to show that we were not dangerous by 
calling out and making demonstrations calculated to con- 
vince them of our friendly nature, but they made no 
response. Suddenly Mac sniffed the air as if he had just 
only become aware of the odour permeating it and gripped 
his rifle threateningly, and, in reply to my surprised glance, 
said: ‘That is opium we are smelling. Those hidden 
people are not aborigines, but Chinese pretending to be. 
Ride on and look as if you didn’t know——’ 
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‘ Surely we are not going to run from Chinks ?’ expostu- 
lated Sydney Charlie. ‘ Why are they here, anyhow ?’ 

‘Doubtless they are mining something or other, and, 
their presence in this land being illegal, don’t want us to 
know of it,’ said the Professor. ‘ Yes, they are Chinamen 
all right ; I saw one just now.’ 

‘If we are going to have a fight,’ Mac grunted, ‘ we may 
as well have it in a place where we'll have more chances. 
Ride on slowly.’ 

And without further discussion we did ride on. We had 
heard of Chinese gangs before and had no desire to take 
more risk than we could help. 

But we never saw the disguised Chinamen again, and 
about a week later we ran into another camp of aborigines, 
They did not try to hide themselves, but swarmed around 
us inquisitively, and none of us endeavoured to draw our 
weapons. We did not need. There was no disguise about 
this lot. They were the real Australian natives and as 
simple-minded as children. We spoke to them in a dialect 
common among Queensland natives and made the usual 
signs of friendliness, but it was easily evident that our 
gestures were more eloquent than our speech, and presently 
the ‘ Kaditcha man’ (witch-doctor or magic-man) of the 
tribe pushed forward to our sides and said interrogatively : 
‘Why whitefellows no’ talky talky allesame other white- 
fellows ?’ 

‘ Because we are trying to talky talky in your lingo, old 
man,’ Big Sam replied, as we dismounted ; ‘here, have 
some tobacco.’ 

The man uttered a cry of delight and grabbed at the 
proffered tobacco, but didn’t seem to know what to do 
with it until I handed him an old pipe which I had meant 
to throw away. He then filled the bowl with the teased 
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weed and, lighting it with a glowing log from a fire near, 
strutted up and down, puffing vigorously. 

“How does it come that you can smoke like white men 
and savvy their lingo ?’ Mac asked curiously. * You can’t 
see many white men up here.’ 

“Oh, I alonga plenty whitefello’ longatime ago. I no’ 

always Kaditcha man among this lot 0’ blackfello’s.’ 

TI thought that the strange-looking Kaditcha man was 
inclined to be boastful and didn’t see any reason why he 
should think it necessary to tell us that he had not always 
been the Kaditcha man of the tribe. He was an old man 
and unusually tall for an aboriginal. He was very hairy 
and his naked body was smeared with some kind of red 
and white paint, and, oddly, to me, he wore a bark imita- 
tion of a hat upon his head instead of a feathered head- 
dress. That hat, however, protected his head from the 
sun, and, while I doubted if an aboriginal had anything 
in his head liable to be affected by the sun, I somehow 
concluded that that Kaditcha man had. 

“Can you ride?” Mac suddenly asked, interrupting a 
speech in the native language which the Kaditcha man was 
delivering to the other blacks. 

* Maybe I can do, boss,’ came the answer, as the Kaditcha 
man paused in front of Mac and for a moment refrained 
from puffing at his pipe. 

‘You might climb into my saddle and let us see.’ We 
were somewhat surprised at Mac’s request. His horse was 


a bit of an ‘ outlaw’ and would almost certainly resent an_ 


aboriginal being upon its back—or any white man but Mac 
himself. 

But the Kaditcha man didn’t seem to have any fear of 
the result, and, with pipe still in his mouth, he placed one 
bare foot in the stirrup-iron and vaulted into the saddle. 
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The horse instantly bucked and performed all the tricks of 
its youth and the aborigines around yelled with merriment 
at its antics. They, with us, expected to see the Kaditcha 
man thrown violently to the ground. He was not, how- 
ever, and when the horse, recognising that it was mastered, 
became still he remarked to Mac, ‘ The stirrups are too short 
forme. I geta bit sore on my sit-down place if I ride much.’ 

‘I forgot that you were naked,’ Mac grinned, unbuckling 
the stirrup-straps and lengthening their stretch to suit the 
black rider’s reach of leg. ‘There. How’sthat? Show us 
what you can do.’ 

And for the next ten minutes the Kaditcha man did show 
us, and probably for the first time in their lives the aborigines 
saw a black man galloping round the camp like a white 
man. They expressed that wonderment with shouts which, 
I have no doubt, were encouraging, and after a display of 
horsemanship the Kaditcha man trotted back to us. We 
complimented the rider and then, being invited by the 
natives to camp on a creek which flowed past their place, 
moved off and set about preparing cur evening meal. That 
night we entertained the natives who came over to us with 
some sleight-of-hand tricks of a simple nature and gave 
presents of tins of jam, pickles and fish, taken from our 
stores, and at a moment when all attention was centred on 
something or other I said to Mac: * Why did you ask that 
Kaditcha man to ride your horse this afternoon ?’ 

“I wanted to see the length of his stirrup.’ 

‘Oh!’ I said, offendedly. ‘I hope you saw what you 
wanted.’ 

‘I did, old man,’ Mac laughed, ‘ but don’t get rusty. I 
really did want to know that fellow’s reach of leg and I'll 
tell you why to-morrow.’ 


Soon afterwards the natives left us alone for the night 
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and we slept as best we could until sunrise, and by that 
time both Mac and I had forgotten that there was anything 
to be told. After breakfast most of us went out with the 
natives to see some mineral formations which they thought 
very wonderful. Perhaps they were, but I didn’t see them, 
having stayed in camp. Mac remained behind also. He 
had seen that the Kaditcha man had not gone with the 
others, and, after our comrades had left, both Mac and I 
sought him out in the native shelters. That man was 
unfeignedly glad to see us and the three of us were soon 
seated on the ground puffing smoke like locomotives and 
airing our views on everything in general. 

During the conversation Mac led the strange being on 
to talk of himself and, after some inducement in the shape 
of more tobacco, he told us that he had once been engaged 
with other blackfellows in breaking out a white metal from 
rocks. ‘We couldn’t do anything with it, of course,’ he 
said, in effect, ‘ because the place was too far from anywhere, 
but we had the idea that some day we would cut a track 
to the coast and that until that was done we could just 
store our stuff. But one day a lot of Nippon men (Japan- 
ese) came into the country and saw what we were doing. 
They were bad men and we knew they meant to steal what 
we had gathered, so one day we carried it all away from 
where we were working and hid it down a shaft. When 
the Nippon men found out that we had hidden the white 
metal they became very angry and killed a lot of us, but I 
got away and then “ devil-devil of the air” (a plague of 
some kind) catch me and when I shake devil-devil off I 
am among strange blackfellows an’ byamby am made their 
Kaditcha man.’ 

“Did you ever go back ?’ I asked, os nomen: when the 
old man stopped. 
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‘I no’ ’member, but devil-devil inside me sometimes tell 
me that when I hear that Nippon men am all catch by 
Chief when he is sleepin’ ’ 


We retold the Kaditcha man’s story to our companions 
that night, but they were tired and not greatly interested. 
‘That Kaditcha fellow is a mighty good talker for an 
aboriginal and he can ride better than a good many white 
men,’ Wolfram Dick commented, ‘ but I'll bet he didn’t 
always wear that bark hat before the devil-devil got 
him.’ 

‘You mean, Dick, I suppose, that that hat keeps out the 
sun and that it is only since he got a touch of it that he began 
wearing the hat instead of the usual gear of a Kaditcha 
man,’ the Professor observed, yawning. 

‘Niggers don’t need any protection from the sun at any 
time,’ put in Big Sam. ‘All the same I'd say that our 
Kaditcha friend got to savvy the use of a hat some- 
where.’ 

‘That’s what I meant to say, Professor,’ Wolfram Dick 
said, ‘ but I’ve forgotten a lot more of wisdom I wanted 
to let out. Maybe I’ll dream what it was before morning.’ 

‘Likely you will, Dick,’ the Professor laughed, turning 
in. He knew Wolfram Dick. But next morning none of 
us listened to Wolfram’s dreams. Mac had suggested that 
we should turn back and the idea was not unpleasing. We 
had already seen all we wanted of North Australia and 
having now the knowledge that it had been gone over 
long ago by Chinese and Japanese, and by one white man, 
at least, we had lost a great deal of interest in it. As a result 
of our discussion we said farewell to the natives, gave them 


~ all we could spare of our tinned stores and tobacco, and 
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turned our horses’ heads southwards again that day. We 
made good time on the backward track and, avoiding the 
hidden Chinese camp, struck the country in which lay the 
dead man’s tent one afternoon about three days later. That 
evening we camped beside the tent and each busied himself 
in his own way in trying to clear up some of the mystery 
surrounding it. 

* Well, boys,’ the Professor summed up that evening as 
we sat round the camp-fire and its light cast flickering 
shadows on the tattered remnant of the tent that stood in 
front of us, ‘I see that that skeleton is still inside, there. I 
think its presence shows that human life was active around 
these parts a long time ago although not to-day.’ 

‘I don’t know about that,’ said Big Sam with an air of 
subtle knowledge. ‘There are a lot of yellow men hidden 
in North Australia to-day, and more will come very soon 
if the white man doesn’t show up a bit more than he is 
doing at present.’ 

‘I fear you are right, Sam, still what could they do more 
than a white man, or rather, men? We know that an 
Oriental can live on a handful of rice a day and all that, but 
even that handful of rice has to be brought here—and 
nothing can be taken away——’ (Each man’s words that 
night are given in accordance with memory.) 

“I wonder where that fellow in the tent can have hidden 
all the molybdenite he broke out from that reef,’ Sydney 
Charlie broke in, prompted no doubt by the Professor’s 
last words. 

‘That Kaditcha fellow said it was all thrown down 
shafe,’ began Mac, 

* Oh, shut up about that Kaditcha man. You've got him 


on the brain,’ cried Big Sam, who was irritable that night. 


‘He was mad——’ 
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‘Yes, he was mad all right,’ Mac agreed, ‘ but he really 
hid his stuff as he said, and a lot of what he said of other 
things was true.’ 

‘How do you know, Mac ?’” Wolfram Dick asked, ‘ and, 
anyhow, what has what he did, or didn’t, got to do with 
anything we're interested in?” 

“You'll need to see a doctor, Mac, when we get back 
anywhere,’ laughed Big Sam. ‘I fancy you've got a touch 
of the sun. You'll be telling us next that thing lying in 
the tent is the Kaditcha man himself——’ 

“No, I won’t tell you that, Sam,’ Mac grinned. ‘ But 
I’m fairly sure that it was he who is responsible for that 
man being there.’ 

Big Sam smiled : ‘ As I said before, Mac,’ he said, ‘ you’ve 
got a touch of the sun. You should be wearing a bathe 
hat like that we saw on that Kaditcha man——’ 

‘I think you fellows ought to be wearing bark hats,’ Mac 
interrupted angrily. ‘If you protected your thinking 
machinery from the sun with something better than the 
things you are wearing you might be able to see facts that 
stick out a mile in front of you——’ 

‘What facts, Mac ?’ the Professor asked, looking up and 
showing sudden interest. ‘Explain. With the exception 
of our highly imaginative friend Wolfram Dick here we 
are not so observant as you, you know.’ 

* Well, then,’ began Mac, rapidly calming down, ‘ does 
not that picture of the Japanese mountain, Fujiyama, suggest 
something to any of you, and have you not noticed that 
that dead man in the tent was of small stature and that the 
saddle also in the tent has its stirrup-lengths fixed for a 
man of long-reach leg ?’ 

“I can’t see that those facts, as you call them, mean any- 
thing, Mac. We came here in answer to the letter we 
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found in the ashes, and the man was dead—had been for a 
long time——’ 

* Yes, the Kaditcha man killed him of course——’ 

‘What !’ yelled Big Sam, springing to his feet. ‘ Who 
is the man in the tent ?’ 

‘ The Japanese leader. The Kaditcha man is a white man 
and it was he who wrote that letter. He told us that he and 
his niggers had hidden the white metal down a shaft. He 
was mad, of course, and couldn’t tell us any more, but the 
first thing I did when we got here to-night was to examine 
that old water-shaft over there, and sure enough there are 
tons and tons of molybdenite flakes in it, just hidden by the 
water—— 

What Mac may have added was not heard, for we were 
all running over to the old water-shaft, and a few minutes 
work with the old tin buckets lying around, rotten ropes 
also near, and the aid of candles, proved that Mac had 
spoken the truth. The molybdenite or strange white metal 
was there ! 

I expect it is there still, for we could not take it away. 
When eventually we reached civilisation our story of the 
mad, white Kaditcha man spread over all the Australian 
newspapers, but we never heard of anyone who knew him. 
Should a track ever be cut to the Gulf of Carpentaria or 
anywhere else some of us may go back ‘some day.’ 


or a 
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HANS ANDERSEN: AN APPRECIATION. ; 


BY MAUD DIVER. 


Hans ANDERSEN—the Ugly Duckling. How many of his 
countless readers have realised the close parallel between the 
supposed duckling—persecuted for his unlikeness to one of 
the farmyard tribe—and Hans Christian Andersen? Son 
of a Danish cobbler and washerwoman, his education was 
negligible, his appearance, as he grew up, even more odd 
and ungainly than that of the young swan. Tall, lean and 
gawky, his sticks of legs ended in barge-like feet. His mop 
of fair hair and aggressively prominent nose made the small 
grey eyes look like pin-holes in his head. Yet those eyes 
observed what many others missed, and behind the capacious 
forehead lived the responsive imaginative mind of a true 
poet ; a swan among ducklings, no more recognisable than 
the bewildered cygnet in the tale. And even as the despised 
creature felt a vague affinity with the lordly: white swans 
who flew above him, so did the young Andersen feel an 
affinity with the famous men whose lives he devoured, as 
soon as he could read. Nervously distrustful of himself, 
hyper-sensitive to the opinion of others, he could yet, at 
the age of fourteen, announce that he was destined for 
greatness. To that end he must try his luck in Copenhagen. 

He was going to be famous: that was his simple pro- 
gramme ; but he expected no primrose path to the heights. 
‘ First you must suffer the most awful things ; and then you 
get to be famous,’ he informed the devoted mother duck, 
who had hatched a swan’s egg. Had not the old fortune- 
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teller prophesied a great career for him? His own little 
town, she declared, would one day be illuminated in his 
honour. 

So to Copenhagen he went ; and there he proceeded to 
suffer the most awful things, to take wrong turnings, to 
agonise over snubs and failures, in no strong silent fashion ; 
for ever crushed or thwarted by his ignorance, his impossible 
appearance, yet for ever returning to the fray. The theatre, 
his first love and his last, would have none of him. The 
ballet school spurned his stork-like legs. Crushed but un- 
defeated, he was at last taken on in the chorus, only to 
suffer fresh humiliation. Haplessly they included him in a 
group of naked Brahmins; and the flesh-coloured tights 
did so cruelly reveal his emaciated form, that he cringed 
with embarrassment. Worse: the Crown Princess had 
seen him, had said he looked like a skinned cat. Probably 
he wept. Tears flowed from him as naturally as his un- 
critical spontaneous outpouring of words. 

Banished from the stage, he proceeded to write impossible 
romantic tragedies, ignorant as he was, and barely seventeen. 
Not till he was over thirty did he write the first of his fairy 
tales, aptly described by an Icelandic writer as ‘a merry 
judgment day on appearance and reality, on the outer shell 
and the inner kernel. A double current flows through 
them : an ironic upper current—playing at shuttlecock with 
high and low ; a serious under-current putting “ everything 
in its right place’’ with truth and justice.’ 

And their satirical flavour is enhanced by fuller knowledge 
of the personality revealed in them: one that was less a 
writer to be criticised than a wayward, gifted, often absurd, 
yet endearing man to be loved. 

Praise, love and the sunshine of fame—these three he 
coveted more than anything in life. But the normal Dane, 
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sensible and dryly affectionate, is chary of self-expression ; 
and even his adored Collin family, though they sincerely 
loved him, too often gave him stones for bread. His naive. 
hunger for praise they condemned as vanity ; not perceiving 
how the vain man instinctively shelves unfavourable criticism, 
while the self-distrustful magnifies it, often to his own 
hindrance. A Puritanical idea that praise relaxes, moved 
them always to tell him the truth for his own good—the 
unpleasant truth for choice. They begged him not to cherish 
fantastic illusions about his own future. Even Edward 
Collin, faithful friend and mentor, exclaimed—after his 
worst outbreak of poetic drama— For God’s sake, for your 
honour’s sake, stop writing.” — 

Did any of them, conceivably, ever read the cry of his 
heart, in those floundering days, to one whose encourage- 
ment had lifted him from the dust of despair ? 

‘My nature is such that blame dulls and frightens me. 
Praise gives me courage and will-power. It never makes 
me vain. No, it makes me cling to God and fear not to 
be worthy ’ : a state of mind seldom realised by the average 
pedestrian human being. 

But though friends and critics might poke fun at his 
absurdities, few could fail to recognise the glint of something 
real even in his crudest work, something irresistable in his 
warm-hearted, over-sensitive personality that achieved much 
for him in the early years of struggle. 

A royal stipend enabled him to study, and pass the dread 
University examination. A holiday walking trip evoked a 
spontaneous essay of mingled observation, fantasy and feeling. 
Much of it was derivative, most of it formless ; but through 
it all gleamed the peculiar charm that was to immortalise 
his fairy tales. 

* Whatever he touched he vivified ; showing for the first 
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time, his gift of personification. Were it fishes, death, St. 
Peter, cats, books—each became a convincing creature 
speaking for himself. There was life in it—bits of his own 
life—ironic packages for others and some for himself ’ ;a 
description that might equally fit his fairy-tales, though the 
first of them was not written till fourteen years later. 

As may be supposed, no publisher in 1823 would look at 
a fantasy, written in gay, conversational prose; but the 
poet-critic, Heiberg, perceiving its merit, bade him publish 
it himself. In order to tempt subscribers, Heiberg printed 
extracts in his own periodical. The first edition of five 
hundred was sold outright : and very soon a wary publisher 
was offering him a fair sum for the second edition. Critics 
were kind; friends impressed. The landed aristocracy 
invited him to their country houses. This was fame ; and 
again he looked towards the theatre. No soaring tragedy 
this time. Re-reading, with amusement, his callow early 
efforts, he fired off a vaudeville parody of the romantic 
school. It was accepted and performed in the very theatre 
where a penniless boy of fourteen had despairingly prayed 
that he might become an actor. The theatre was crowded ; 
and through the final pandemonium of applause his ears 
caught the incredible words, ‘Long live Hans Andersen !’ 

He had now earned the right to live, if not the means. 
* Give me a bride,’ he wrote in his diary: and proceeded 
to fall in love with Riborg Voight, a charming girl of 
twenty, only to find that she was already half betrothed to 
an apothecary. The réle of tempestuous lover was not for 
him, or he might have carried the day, she being more than 
half in love with him. Instead, they wept—and parted. 
His suffering was genuine, Riborg never quite forgotten ; 
but his strongest inner forces were massed behind ambition : 


“so the species lost to the individual.’ He was to fall in 
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love again and yet again ; but marriage, that might have 
stultified his art, was not written in his stars. Failure and 
depression followed his first flash of success. He knew it 
was in him to do better things, but who would believe ? 
It was as if a chrysalis should tell the world that it would 
one day be a butterfly. 

Another grant was given him for two years of travel in 
Europe ; and he fled from chilling Denmark as gladly as 
the Ugly Duckling from his farmyard. 

The French were intelligent and polite. Switzerland and 
Italy overwhelmed him. The warm-hearted Germans 
admired and embraced him—as Danes, in their dread of 
sentiment, would never do. Out of that mental enrichment 
came first a deplorable poetic drama, then a novel, into 
which he put his own life-experience enhanced by an Italian 
setting : a true work of art, for which a generous publisher 
offered him £20, paid in instalments! He further managed 
to sell a light play and a pamphlet of four tales for children, 
with never an inkling that he had sowed the first seed of his 
own immortality. One Danish writer, who saw as much, 
told him that the novel might make him famous, but the 
tales would make him immortal. To which he answered 
flatly, “I don’t believe it.’ 

The novel did make him famous; so that he promptly 
wrote another. But he also wrote more tales and more 
again, all told in a language new to literature—spoken, brief, 
graphic ; not talking down to children or sugaring things 
for them. Mere travel followed, and increasing apprecia- 
tion. An honoured guest in beautiful manor houses, where 
swans floated proudly on silver lakes, he found himself 
looking back with amazement at the road he had travelled 
from Odense and his wooden shoes: ‘a poor wild duck 
conjured into a manor swan.’ And out of that thought 
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grew the Ugly Duckling. In the Nightingale he enshrined 
a mingling of himself and Jenny Lind, the singer, whom he 
vainly loved. This is perhaps the most perfect of his stories, 
humour, beauty and significance woven into a seamless 
whole, shot through—like The Shadow—with satirical 
flicks at popular preference for the unreal. A satirist in the 
grain, he laughed at human beings more kindly than cruelly, 
because he loved them. Chasten them he must; but in 
the Spirit of Puck, ‘Lord ! what fools these mortals be !’ 
Only in the * Emperor’s New Clothes’ one detects the glint 
of a steel-tipped arrow aimed at a rival of whom a certain 
critic had said, ‘He has several fine poetic garments, but 
God help him if the public ever sees him in his shirt.’ 

And now to his European conquests were added Holland 
and England, where his triumphs exceeded all that even he 
could desire. London he found ‘ a smoky tangle of shipping ; 
an unending wave of traffic.” London--in 1847! Ladies of 
high rank made him welcome. He met Charles Dickens, 
a congenial spirit : and an idyllic visit to the novelist’s family 
completed his most successful tour. 

Yet, even so, he was not happy. Like his own Little Fir 
Tree—most poignant and profound of his self-revealing 
fables—he always looked so eagerly for a finer to-morrow 
that he could never fully enjoy to-day—till it became too 
late to enjoy anything. The flaw in his English triumph 
was the perversity of Danish papers that persistently ignored 
all the glowing tributes to him in the Dutch and English 
press. Till his own country honoured him, even world 
fame could not satisfy his heart. 

How that conquest also was achieved, how his own little 
town was illumined for him, as prophesied, should be read 
in the vivid ‘ Life’ by Signe Toksvig. But, for all time, 
we have the essence of him revealed in these immortal tales, 
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that have been translated into almost every language, in- 
cluding Eskimo. Ostensibly written for children, the 
mature mind can discern the meaning hidden in the core of 
each like a pearl within its rough shell. 

Would that he could know how far-off Japanese readers 
have done him reverence ; how the Indian poet-philosopher 
Rabindranath Tagore said once, on a visit to Denmark, 
‘Why do you have so many subjects in your schools? 
You only need one: Andersen.’ 


REMEMBER US. 


We shall pass on, with all we know, 
Into the realms of outer space 

Among thy sons of long ago; * 
And other men shall see thy face: 


The little years we spend with thee 
In all thy gracious loveliness— 

How can we less than loyal be ? 
Or, greatly caring, love thee less ? 


Though passed beyond the view of men, 
Beyond earth’s farthest mystery— 
Remember us, O England, then, 
As we shall still remember thee ! 


HERBERT J. BRANDON. 
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SILESIAN SIDE-SHOW. 
BY A. C. DUFFIELD. 
I. 


Ir was a sunny afternoon in May, 1921, and the garrison 
sports field in Colchester was crowded to overflowing. 
One of those fine old Southern Irish regiments, of which 
the death-knell was sounded by the foundation of the 
Irish Free State, was holding annual sports for the first 
time since before the Great War. In the midst of a gay 
crowd of visitors the Commanding Officer and his friends 
were enjoying the peaceful spectacle when a dispatch rider 
dashed up with an urgent telegram from the War Office : 
‘The battalion will proceed to Upper Silesia on Sunday,’ 
which meant in two days’ time. Unruffled, and with 
Drake-like calm, the gallant Colonel did not interrupt the 
sports, and it was not until our return to barracks that the 
officers were assembled and told the news. At once the 
question arose : ‘ Where is Silesia, and why ?’ 

Someone suggested that it was in Spain ; another hotly 
contended that it was in Hungary. Finally a staff-college 
aspirant who read The Times daily from cover to cover 
announced its true location, wedged between Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and Germany, and told us a little of its 
recent history. 

When the map of Europe was reconstructed by the 
mighty ones of Versailles in 1919, it was necessary in accord- 
ance with Woodrow Wilson’s dictum of self-determination 
_ to hold plebiscites in certain areas in which the ethnographic 
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frontier was not clearly demarcated. One such area, Upper 
Silesia, was populated in almost equal proportions by Poles 
and Germans, and the result of the plebiscite was awaited 
with great anxiety in Warsaw and in Berlin, for this 
relatively small area contained very valuable minerals and 
had been Germany’s second most important coalfield. 
With usual Teutonic thoroughness, every German possessing 


- any qualification to record his vote was carefully shepherded 


into the plebiscite area, even if he had to be brought from 
the Rhineland, from distant Schleswig-Holstein, or from 
Southern Bavaria. Trains running to Breslau from all over 
Germany were crowded for many days with potential 
voters. 

Allied troops were stationed in the plebiscite area to 
maintain order and the voting was supervised by repre- 
sentatives of France, Italy and Great Britain. The plebiscite 
resulted in a small majority voting for the retention of 
the area by Germany, and the Allied Forces were then 
withdrawn. 

Officially the Polish Government accepted the decision, 
but popular opinion throughout Poland was incensed by 
the result ; Upper Silesia, apart from its economic value, 
was desired by the Poles because it contained many thousands 
of Polish peasants who had been able to retain their language 
and their national characteristics throughout a hundred 
years of German domination of their beloved Gorny Slask. 
A great Polish patriot named Korfanty organised a large 
irregular army, and ill-armed though they were at the 
beginning of their ‘ putsch,’ they succeeded in occupying 
the coveted area. Equally patriotic Germans formed a 
slightly less irregular force of some $0,000 soldiers who had 
but a few months before discarded their field-grey uniform. 
They attacked the Poles, and some sanguinary fighting 
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resulted in a stalemate with the two irregular forces attempt- 
ing a war of attrition on a front of about 80 miles in the 
hitherto peaceful area. 

After desultory fighting had continued for some months, 
the Allied Powers realised that something must be done 
to restore order and, for the first time in the history of the 
world, an international army of British, French and Italians 
was sent to stop a war between two other nations. The 
inter-allied force consisted of four divisions—two French, 
one British and one Italian. Their orders were to inter- 
pose a neutral force between the two combatant armies, 
gradually to clear the plebiscite area, and to maintain order 
until a definite decision could be made regarding its bestowal. 


Il. 

Two days’ incessant but orderly rush enabled us to board 
a train at Colchester completely equipped for whatever 
might befall. We took our Vickers and Lewis guns—we 
also took our hockey-sticks and football gear; tennis- 
rackets protruded from valises containing camp-beds and 
field equipment. Was it peace, or war? Perhaps we 
might spend a month or two out of England, or we might 
be away for years. We were ready for anything. 

A rapid journey brought us to Cologne, and there we 
rested on our oars while we were provided with additional 
regimental transport and stores. Our surplus goods and 
chattels were stored in the Rhineland city, and it was ona 
war basis that at last we entered a long German train en 
route for Ober Schlesien. Three days were needed to get 
us there, down the glorious Rhine to Frankfurt, across 
Thuringia and Saxony to Leipzig and on to Breslau. When- 
ever we approached a town of any size we were greeted 


by long lines of German schoolchildren waving German 
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flags and Union Jacks, obviously organised demonstrations 
of welcome to the recently hated Englanders who were 
now going to free part of the Fatherland from the invader. 
At Breslau we turned south and at last arrived in Oppeln, 
the capital of the disputed province. Here we detrained 
and were billeted in sheds and barns in a tiny village 
where we were able to learn something of the local sit- 
uation. 

It had been decided to keep the international nature of 
the force in as much prominence as possible and, to this 
end, each British unit had some French or Italian troops 
attached to co-operate with it. Two companies of Chasseurs 
Alpins, the famous ‘ Blue Devils,’ joined our battalion, and 
in a huge fleet of motor-lorries we set out to stop the war. 
Our destination was the old country town of Rosenberg, 
then occupied by the Poles and being heavily attacked by 
the Germans. We approached it from behind the German 
lines, and as we got near the fighting zone the Germans 
ceased fire and allowed us to advance on the stricken town, 
Emissaries were sent forward under the white flag to notify 
the Poles of our intention to occupy the town, and our 
little force debussed and prepared, if necessary, to advance 
in battle order. The Poles, however, were not disposed 
to resist the will of the representatives of two Great Powers, 
and they marched out of one end of the town as we entered 
the other. Outposts were thrown out and the rest of the 
little force settled down as comfortably as possible in school- 
rooms and barns which a few hours before had sheltered 
the gallant Poles. 

Similar key-points right along the line were occupied by 
other mixed forces and, by the end of the day, the battle- 
line looked rather like a diagram of an Underground railway 
line, the circles representing the internationally occupied 
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zones, and the straight lines joining them showed the areas 
in which fighting merrily continued. During the next 
two weeks mixed patrols were sent out daily to widen 
these zones; the patrols did not attempt to force their 
way between the contending armies, but operated in each 
case from the rear, notifying the competent Polish or 
German commanders of the area from which they were 
to withdraw and then advancing to occupy it. 

Within a few weeks the two opposing armies were 
separated by a neutral zone of some five miles width, and 
they were then given their further marching orders, the 
Germans to retire into Silesia proper and the Poles to with- 
draw behind their own frontier. Certain of the little mixed 
forces followed up the retreating Germans, while others, 
including our own, advanced in step with the Polish 
withdrawal. 

After about a fortnight in Rosenberg we moved on some 
ten miles to another country town called Guttentag : the 
name is interesting ; is there in any other country a town 
bearing the equivalent title : ‘Good day’? One company 
with a section of French remained behind in Rosenberg 
to maintain order, and every day supply lorries had to 
pass between the two towns and run the gauntlet of stray 
bullets from the irregular forces who still kept up inter- 
mittent fire. The road joining the two towns was the front 
line of the German force, and at short intervals it was pro- 
tected by heavy machine-guns with the old stretcher-type 
mountings. These looked very imposing surrounded by 
enormous piles of empty cartridge cases, for their gun-crews 
blazed off belts of ammunition day and night on the 
slightest provocation. These machine-guns were not appre- 
ciated by our ration lorry drivers and their escorts, and it 
was a great relief to them when they were removed. The 
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cause of their withdrawal was a journey made from Rosen- 
berg to Guttentag by a lorry equipped with special apparatus 
for removing undesirable guests from our brown army 
blankets. This weird-looking lorry was mistaken by the 
Germans for some new and fearsome kind of tank, and 
the guns were hastily removed to a zone out of reach of 
this threatening weapon. 

From Guttentag we advanced in an easterly direction on 
the heels of the orderly retreating Poles. From the small 
village of Lubetsco the writer, then a very young subaltern, 
accompanied a French officer to see if the town of Lublinitz 
had yet been cleared. We cycled along the deserted roads, 
with trees on either side badly scarred by rifle and machine- 
gun fire, and reached Lublinitz to find it packed by a 
division of Polish troops waiting to entrain for their home- 
land. We pushed our way through masses of armed 
irregulars who stared at our uniforms but made no attempt 
to interfere with us, and at length gained the railway station, 
where we hoped to interview a responsible officer. The 
station was a seething mass of cheerful Poles, busily engaged 
in decorating the railway carriages with long garlands of 
flowers and evergreens; they were returning to their 
beloved Fatherland as national heroes who, without pay 
or recognition, had risked their lives for its greater 
glory. 

Entrainment was proceeding rapidly under the direction 
of young but very efficient staff officers, and what looked 
like a disorderly mob gradually departed with a lot of 
noise but with smoothness and celerity. A Polish officer 
who spoke excellent French brought us in to see the 
Divisional Commander, and the latter told us that the 
town would be completely clear within three hours ; and 


it was! I took off my ae to the good staff-work. 
VoL. 158.—No. 948. 
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Ill. 

At length we reached the Polish frontier, marked by a 
deep trench which had been the old boundary mark between 
Germany and Imperial Russia. Four companies with French 
detachments were posted at intervals of from seven to ten 
miles, while Battalion Headquarters were luxuriously billeted 
in a magnificent schloss, the residence of Prince Hohenlohe, 
a name famous in pre-war German history. The Prince 
was a charming man who spoke perfect English, and he 
insisted on treating us as his guests ; we formed our Mess 
in the ancient banqueting hall, whose walls were covered 
with splendid heads, trophies which had fallen to the 
Prince’s rifle. He was very proud of his armoury, contain- 
ing rifles with intricate telescopic sights and 12-bores which 
were a delight to the eye. Some of the latter gave us some 
excellent sport with partridge on the domain when we 
later joined the Prince on his invitation for a day’s shooting. 
This expedition was especially interesting to those of us 
whose experience in Ireland and in England had been 
limited to rough shooting. We drove out in droshkies 
to the venue where a line of foresters in Jager uniform was 
drawn up like a guard of honour. They sprang to atten- 
tion, saluted, and greeted their Prince with ‘ Weidsmanns 
heil!’ the old German ‘Sportman’s Greeting,’ and the 
Head Forester sounded a fanfare on his horn. Beaters were 
strung out through the coppices and we waited in drives 
for the approaching birds; and what a bag! Right and 
left, it was impossible to miss, but the ‘sport’ was too 
artificial and at the end of the battue many of us felt that 
much more fun is to be had from a stroll across English 
fields with a good spaniel and a trusty gun. 

On the frontier our four companies were leading a less 
comfortable existence. They occupied villages at points 
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where roads or railways crossed the boundary, and all 
traffic was carefully supervised. Our Irish sentries became 
expert in demanding passports. ‘Haben sie ihren House- 
wife ?’—‘ Haben sie ihren Leg-of-mutton card?’ The 
‘House-wife’ and the ‘Leg-of-mutton card’ were the 
Ausweiss and the Legitimationskarte which all dwellers in 
the area carried. Our own variety of German was com- 
parable with the ‘French’ spoken a year or two before 
by Thomas Atkins in the Great War; it was quite as 
effective, and was augmented by a few words of Italian, 
French and even Polish which our amateur linguists decided 
should be included in the Teutonic language. 

It was necessary to maintain communication between 
these company posts, so we organised Mounted Infantry 
patrols, mounted heterogeneously on whatever steeds were — 
available. They were a sight to inspire awe in the stoutest 
heart as they went clattering along the roads. First of all 
came an officer, mounted on the Company Charger; a 
sergeant proudly bestrode one of the Heavy Draught horses 
which normally drew the Field-Kitchen ; the fellow ‘ hairy’ 
bore a private with two companions astride mules from the 
Lewis-gun limber. A Light Draught horse from the water- 
cart brought up the tail of the procession, with perhaps a 
couple of ‘G.S.’ cycles added for luck. They would have 
been brave irregular soldiers who would have attempted to 
face that motley throng. 

The weeks passed quickly while we guarded the frontier, 
occasionally carrying out a raid on some unsuspecting 
village where we searched the houses and barns for hidden 
arms. Large stores of rifles, machine-guns and grenades 
were collected and sent for safe-keeping to headquarters. 
One very big batch of stick-grenades were considered too 
dangerous to keep, and orders were given for them to be 
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destroyed. A bright lad had a brain-wave, and we spent 
a pleasant morning pulling the strings of the grenades and 
throwing them into a lake to explode in safety. At the 
end of the day we gathered in all the fish floating on top 
of the water, and enjoyed a welcome change of diet. 
_ Weeks grew into months as we still kept on maintaining 
law and order and waiting for the newly constituted League 
of Nations to give a Solomon’s judgment on the fate of 
Upper Silesia. A committee was appointed consisting, I 
think, of a Spaniard, a Brazilian and a Chinese, and 
these three diplomats heard evidence from the contending 
claimants and pondered long over their decision. 
Meantime we got into touch with the regular Polish 
soldiery holding the frontier on their own side. Friendly 
games of football led to exchanges of visits, and with two 
brother-officers I set out on horseback one evening to dine 
with the officers of the frontier battalion. We found their 
Mess in a little cottage, and there we consumed large quantities 
of vodka and were lavishly regaled on excellent Polish food. 
The officers of the unit consisted in almost equal numbers 
of former Russian-Polish and German-Polish regular officers 
who had a year or two before been fighting against one 
another. They were an exceedingly friendly crowd and 
were very hospitable. A few days later they returned the 
visit, and found our whisky just as damaging to them as 
their vodka was to us. 


IV. 

The winter drew on and bitter cold came down on the 
land. A blanket of snow many feet deep covered the 
countryside and the temperature averaged forty degrees 
below freezing-point. Heavy fur caps and gloves were 
issued to our sentries as well as coats lined with sheep-skin. 
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The French went further, and a general order was proclaimed 
that all their sentinels were to wear gardes-nez, little cloth 
coverings to protect their noses from frost-bite. 

We moved back to Oppeln and occupied a hutment 
camp which had formerly held Russian prisoners of war. 
Here we settled down into winter quarters and, except for 
a few detached guards at important road junctions, we 
lived a peaceful life confined more or less to indoor train- 
ing. A large lake solidly frozen over tempted us to try 
our skill at ice hockey, and before long we had a team 
capable of remaining on their feet for several minutes at a 
time. 

Soon after Christmas, 1921, we began to hear rumours 
that we should soon be returning to England, not because 
the Silesian Side-show was over, but for a reason much 
more fateful to us. The Irish Free State did not require 
the services of those famous regiments which for centuries 
had fought England’s battles in every quarter of the globe. 
We were to be disbanded, and the grand old corps which 
meant more than family to us would end their glorious 
history. 

Sadly we returned to England and with breaking hearts 
assisted in carrying out our own extinction. Our colours 
were deposited in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, and 
Officers, N.C.O.s and men departed to the four corners 
of the world, some to continue in the service of His Majesty 
in other regiments, the remainder to return to civil life. 
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OCTAVIA HILL (1838-1912). 
BY MURIEL KENT. 


From both sides of her parentage Octavia Hill inherited 
strong instincts of philanthropy and social reform. Her 
father, an energetic business man, devoted his spare time to 
municipal and educational affairs while living at Wisbech, 
where Octavia, his eighth daughter, was born on Decem- 
ber 3rd, 1838. Her mother’s father, Dr. Thomas Southwood 
Smith, was a noted physician who became the leading 
authority of his day on questions of epidemic illness, urban 
sanitation, child employment, and conditions of health 
among industrial workers. Octavia came under his influ- 
ence and learned from him, thus early in her life, about the 
crying need for improvement that he had discovered in poor 
East London homes. Even in appearance, there is a remark- 
able likeness between the intellectual brow and intent gaze 
shown in her portraits, and the classically beautiful head of 
Dr. Southwood Smith, reproduced in the biography.? 

In 1840 the Hills were compelled by financial difficulties 
to leave their Wisbech home, and some years later James Hill 
broke down completely under the strain of misfortune. 
Thereupon Dr. Southwood Smith came to the help of his 
daughter, providing a cottage at Finchley for her and the 
children, where they lived a happy, open-air life in country 
surroundings. But Mrs. Hill, who had been her husband's 
third wife, realised that her girls must eventually earn their 
living ; and her own great mental and spiritual gifts were 


1 Life of Octavia Hill as told in her Letters, by C. E. Maurice. Mac- 
millan. 1913. 
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used to train them for the future. They moved to London 
in 1851, when she was‘appointed manager of a co-operative 
association, called the Ladies’ Guild, which had been formed 
with the support of the Christian Socialists in Russell Place. 

Octavia and her elder sister Miranda were both employed 
in artistic work for the Guild, but they were quickly drawn 
into the more serious concerns of the movement and of its 
leaders. The first overwhelming effect on Octavia’s mind of 
this sudden change from the freedom of life at Finchley to 
London streets and indoor occupation was increased by her 
reading at this time, which revealed to her the forces of 
misery and evil opposed to the aims of the Christian Socialists. 
But her natural courage and cheerfulness soon revived, 
attracting the comradeship of many of her fellow-workers ; 
among them, Miss Emma Cons, who was to become famous 
as the organiser of entertainment for the people. She drank 
in the teaching of F. D. Maurice at Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, 
and became a disciple of Charles Kingsley. She made 
friends also with Ruskin, through carrying out some com- 
missioned designs for him, and used to visit him at his home 
—always ‘a very wonderful event,’ for her ardent spirit was 
equally impressed by his wisdom, and delighted by the 
beauty which he unfolded to her. 

It was an acknowledgment of her maturity and strength 
of character that Octavia, when only sixteen, was put in 
charge of a toy-making industry which had been started for 
the benefit of some Ragged School children, and was after- 
wards taken over by the Guild. Already she was capable 
of organising and directing the whole process of the handi- 
craft; of being responsible for the standard of production 
and the business details of the venture, as well as keeping 
order among the toy-makers. This she did without any 
system of fines or penalties ; setting herself to know each 
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girl, and her home circumstances, individually ; giving love, 
sympathy and moral leadership to her poor, ignorant flock, 
and winning affection and obedience from all. 

The years spent at the Guild must have determined the 
course of Octavia Hill’s lifework, developing in her those 
qualities of mind and heart which made her one of the 
founders of social service in the Christian tradition. From 
the prophets of her time she heard, and accepted, the promise 
of a new order based on the conviction that ‘justice, truth, 
and self-sacrifice are the principles that hold Society 
together.’1 Like them, she was upheld by faith that the 
cause of righteousness to which they were committed would 
prove victorious in the end. 

The next stage in her preparation was reached in 1857, 
when the continuance of the Guild became doubtful, and 
Octavia consulted Ruskin as to the possibility of making a 
livelihood by painting. In response he gave her an order 
for a decorative design, of which he so much approved that 
he promised to train and employ her in drawing and copying 
for the illustrations of Modern Painters—work which required 
the highest degree of accuracy. Soon after, F. D. Maurice 
appointed her secretary of the classes for women held at the 
Working Men’s College in Great Ormond Street, which 
involved only two hours’ attendance daily ; but was ‘a 
most responsible position for a girl not much over seventeen.’ 


* Not only had Octavia to superintend the business arrange- 
ments of the classes, but also to advise the women attending 
as to the subjects that would be most useful to them. And 
she was even expected to step into the place of any teacher 
who happened to be absent from her class.’ ? 


During several years Octavia went each morning to Dul- 


1 From a letter written by Octavia Hill in 1855. Life, p. $7. 
® Life, p. 80. 
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wich, usually walking a great part of the distance, and stood 
at her drawing there for some hours; then she returned 
for the Women’s Classes, and finally walked back to the 
lodgings which she shared with her mother and sisters. 
Her energy seemed boundless, but this strenuous routine at 
last overtaxed her physical strength ; and in 1859 she took 
a brief holiday in Normandy which enabled her to go on 
with the beloved tasks again. After her return she attended 
a meeting of women interested in sanitary reform, which 
was addressed by Lord Shaftesbury and by Charles Kingsley, 
whose eloquent appeal to his hearers to save child life by 
influencing people of ‘their own class’ in the matter of 
housing, brought Octavia to the very conclusion reached by 
Florence Nightingale : ‘ The secret of national health is to 
be found in the homes of the people.’ 

But neither her youthful zest, nor the incessant claims of 
public work which pressed upon her later and almost to the 
last, caused Octavia Hill to forfeit the poise of her own inner 
life. Her early letters show extraordinary thoughtfulness and 
judgment, mingled with enthusiasm ; for she had, from girl- 
hood, a deep sense of the need for that central calm in activity 
which was expressed by Von Hiigel : 

“Our ardour requires harnessing to patience, to a meck 
encouragement of all the smoking flax, all the broken reeds 
of our earthly time and comrades, for these are God’s 
individuals.’ 

Her great interest in educational matters, and her teaching 
experience at the College, led in 1860 to another definite 
step forward in her opportunities. At the end of the year 
she and her sisters took a house in Nottingham Place, where 
they opened a girls’ school on a small scale. From their new 
home, Octavia visited the poorer neighbours living near 
them in the Marylebone area, and learned more intimately 
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than before the sufferings and difficulties of families in over- 
crowded, unhealthy dwellings. A few years later, Ruskin 
told her of his sense of burdensome responsibility on inherit- 
ing his father’s wealth ; and the confidence was met by her 
suggestion that he should provide ‘better houses for the 
poor.’ He gladly promised to supply capital for the pur- 
chase of a tenement house, if she would undertake to find a 
suitable building and to manage it on his behalf. 

Ruskin had come to see that Octavia’s rarest gifts must 
be used for social ends ; and before going abroad in 1863, he 
charged her : 


“ Never argue that it is not my work. I believe you have 
power among people, which I ought not to monopolise ; 

. . one way there is in which you may both grieve and 
vex me, namely by hurting yourself. Don’t be proud and 
foolish ; remember your strength is worth keeping. Rest 
for months or years, if you ought, but don’t lose it.’ ? 


It was not till the spring of 1865 that three houses, in a 
court close to Nottingham Place, were actually purchased. 
But she had been fully occupied in the interval—taking her 
share of teaching their pupils; drawing for the Society of 
Antiquaries ; studying the construction of private model 


lodging-houses ; and arranging ways of befriending the © 


future tenants, especially the women and children. She also 
held a drawing-class for working women students at the 
College. The first housing experiment expanded steadily 
when Octavia Hill took over a landlord’s governing duties 
which, as interpreted by her, ranged from dustbins to con- 
certs. After much search, she found some freehold land, 
covered with old stables, to be sold together with a large 
house, a garden, and five cottages, in a densely crowded 
district near by. Ruskin bought this property, and she 
1 Life, p. 203. 
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proceeded to plan more dwellings ; to turn part of the stable 
buildings into a kind of club-room ; and to pull down a 
portion in order to make a playground, which was also used 
as a drying ground by the mothers during school hours. 

She was now fairly launched on the exacting life of a house- 
owner who had to choose suitable tenants, and was involved 
in all the intricacies of * references, notices, rents, repairs, the 
dry necessary matters of business (that) take up almost all 
time and thought.’ In a letter to her sister Florence (1867), 
she acknowledged what a relief it would be 
‘to get rid of this annoying small perpetual care, if the work 
dou be done as well ee then it couldn’t : it is only when 
the detail is really managed on as great principles as the whole 
plan, that a work becomes really good. Andso, . . . I must 
still keep it, and hope that it will not finally make one either 
mean, or small and bitter.’ + 

From the first Ruskin had told her that. he wished to 
receive a five per cent. interest on the capital supplied ; ‘ not 
that he cared for the money ; but that, if the scheme were 
placed on a business footing, others might follow the 
example.’ That seemed to Octavia a worthy motive, and 
she agreed to do her utmost to fulfil his condition. Apart 
from her sense of stewardship for Ruskin, and for the numer- 
ous friends who gave liberally to later schemes, she had clear 
ideas of her own on the ethics of giving and taking, which 
may best be summed up in her own words. Of indiscrim- 
inate aid she says : 


“It is the greediness of the recipient that is the awful result 


_ at present ; and the helpless indolence of expectant selfishness. 


Call the man out of himself by letting him know the joy of 
receiving and giving, and you may pour your gifts upon 
him, even lavishly, and not corrupt him. . .. But please 


1 Life, p. 229. 
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God one day we shall arrange to be ready with work for 
every man, and give him nothing if he will not work ; we 
cannot do the latter without the former, I believe.’ 1 

It is interesting to compare her view with the comments 
of a later authority. Sir Arthur Newsholme, in his book 
Fifty Years in Public Health, observes that ‘the trend of 
events undoubtedly is towards further housing at public 
expense, a trend which cannot be regarded altogether 
complacently.’ He adds : 

“What can be done by voluntary personal work is illus- 
trated by the admirable work of Miss Octavia Hill... . 
Her economics were rigidly mid-Victorian, and she would 
have been horrified by the developments of housing policy 
at the expense of the public which have occurred since the 
Great War, and which have been endorsed by all political 
patties. ... She started by telling each tenant how much 
she could afford weekly for house-repairs and improvements, 
and that if anything was over, rents would be reduced. . . . 
And her policy and personal influence succeeded in convert- 
ing an increasing number of houses into dwellings that she 
could be proud of.’ 


Perhaps it was because Octavia Hill’s work owned another 
source of inspiration than politics of any kind that it keeps 
the mark of originality among numerous later and more 
ambitious schemes, and is still bearing fruit to-day. On 
moral grounds ‘she always held that dwellings should be 
self-supporting.’ But only a system built up by intellectual 
and spiritual genius could have availed to open up ‘new 
methods in the management of property ’—as, according to 
Sir Arthur Newsholme, hers did—and, at the same time, to 
bring her into such relations with the tenants that she wrote : 
“I cannot tell you what my people are to me. We are such 
thorough friends.’ 


1 Life, p. 227. 2 Allen & Unwin. 1935. 
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As the years passed, that quiet, thorough system of reform 
attracted public attention, and Octavia Hill was asked by 
individuals, or housing associations, to administer other and 
larger properties. She trained the helpers who gathered 
round her as ‘ rent collectors ’—though the title by no means 
covered their varied work under her guidance—and, in an 
ever-growing sphere, she held fast to her principle: “Love 
and mercy and gentleness and humility and thoughtfulness 
each of us needs equally in her work.’ For herself she found 
that the ‘ personal poverty ’ which had always been her lot 
was a help, keeping her “more simple and energetic, and 
somehow low and humble and hardy.’ 

But in 1874 some wealthy friends, who felt that a leader 
of such capacity ought not to be under the necessity of teach- 
ing for a livelihood, privately arranged a fund to set her 
free from this double strain. Octavia’s health had already 
suffered, and she therefore accepted the offer thankfully, 
though refusing any further help for herself. Thenceforth 
she could give all her time and powers to causes which called 
especially for those qualities that Carlyle told Ruskin he had 
observed in Octavia Hill : 

“Of a most faithful disposition, with clear sagacity to 
guide it. You can’t get faithful people; they're quite 
exceptional. I never heard of another like this one. The 
clear mind and perfect attention, meaning nothing but good 
to the people, and taking infinite care to tell them no lies,’ + 

It is more difficult to define her part in the Charity Organ- 
isation movement from its early days. Though in full 
sympathy with the Society’s aim of efficient, co-ordinated 
help, she shrank from the ‘ iconoclastic zeal’ shown by some 
of the members ; and her influence was always used to keep 
the spirit of ‘subtle human sympathy and power of human 

1 Life, p. 312. 
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love’ alive in the counsels of the central body to which she 
belonged, and in the investigations made by local com- 
mittees. Her reverence for other souls was never overcome 
by the evil she encountered ; and a passage in one of her 
letters explains her consistent attitude towards them : 

‘My only notion of reform is that of living side by side 
with people, till all that one believes becomes livingly clear 
to them.’ ? 

Among the remarkable women who were trained as her 
helpers by Octavia Hill, was Henrietta Rowland, afterwards 
Mrs. Barnett, who shared her husband’s pioneer labours in 
the East End, and remained a champion of the poor to the 
end of her life. At a later date Beatrice Potter, before her 
marriage to Sidney Webb, worked for a time as a rent collec- 
tor in one of the properties under Octavia Hill’s management. 
Her book My Apprenticeship—that closely observed record of 
social conditions and her own approach to these matters— . 
gives a portrait of Octavia Hill from notes made in her diary : 

“ She is a small woman, with large head finely set on her 
shoulders. The form of her head and features, and the 


expression of the eyes and mouth, have the attractiveness of 
mental power. A peculiar charm in her smile.’ 


They discussed artisans’ dwellings, and Octavia Hill 
characteristically advocated action, not ‘ windy talk’ ; that 
men and women should go ‘ and work day by day among 
the less fortunate.’ As a realist who never ceased to be an 
idealist, she desired, like Mrs. Barnett, ‘ homes, not habita- 
tions’ for the tenants ; and, with that in view, each of her 
trained workers was given the charge of a block of buildings, 
which included 

1 Octavia Hill: Early Ideals. Edited by Emily S. Maurice. Allen 
& Unwin. 1928. 
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‘the duty of collecting, superintending cleaning, keepi 
accounts, advising as to repairs and improvements, an 
choice of tenants, and (rendering) all personal help that can 
be piven . . . without destroying their independence, such 
as helping them to find work, collecting their savings, 
supplying them with flowers, teaching them to grow plants, 
arranging happy amusements for them, and in every way 
helping them to help themselves.’ 1 


By 1874 she could report that fifteen blocks of buildings, 
containing between two and three thousand tenants, were 
under the care of these friendly authorities. In succeeding 
years properties were taken over and reconditioned in White- 
chapel, Westminster, Deptford, Islington, Lambeth and 
Notting Hill. Further houses were added in the Marylebone 
area ; and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners asked Octavia 
Hill to manage a large number of their tenements in South- 
wark. They also gave a plot of land for a public garden, 
and she turned this waste, forlorn spot into Red Cross 
Garden, with a covered playground for the children. Later 
a hall was built there for the use of tenants in the district, 
and cottage dwellings were grouped about it. 

The housing reform movement spread to other cities ; 
and Octavia Hill’s system was studied and adopted in 
America and certain European countries, thus developing in 
a wonderful way from her first small experiment. There 
was little of the social scientist in her outlook and methods ; 
but she applied the whole of her richly endowed nature to 
the purpose of sharing with disinherited folk her own deepest 
sources of happiness—order and beauty and the things of the 
Spirit. 

All her work was essentially creative, though its immediate 
object might be the cleansing of some vile den; or the 


1 Octavia Hill’s Letters on Housing, 1864 to 1911. Extracts compiled by 
her niece. 1933. 
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gradual building up of self-respect in family life ; or onerous 
service on the Poor Law Commission of 1907 ;! or her 
efforts to secure open spaces and fresh air for her people. 
These led on to the larger enterprises of the National Trust ; 
and a tract of the English countryside she loved so well is 
fittingly dedicated to Octavia Hill in Surrey. But her truest 
memorial exists in the lives and homes of poor tenants ; 
and in her writings—above all, her letters to friends and 
fellow-workers—through the incalculable influence of a noble 
personality. 


1 Lord George Hamilton wrote in 1912: ‘I was associated with Miss 
Octavia Hill for five years on the Poor Law Commission.... She was 
a preat woman. ... Tome she wasa pillar of strength, and at moments 
of discussion and controversy, she would intervene, and with a few words 
of undeniable common sense and insight, solve the problem we were 
considering.’ Life, p. 569. 
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BY ALYSE GREGORY. 


Father, O Father! What do we here, 

In this land of unbelief and fear ? 

The Land of Dreams is better far 

Above the light of the Morning Star. 
—WruaM 


THERE was in all, Winterwald no more dilapidated a cottage 
than that in which Frau Federspiel and her son had their 
dwelling. It was originally a well-built house solidly con- 
structed and thickly plastered over, but it had been long 
abandoned by its owners and allowed to stand empty while 
the weathers wore away the plaster, seeped through cracked 
and broken window-panes, and rotted walls and floors. 
Suddenly one day one of the peasants of the valley had been 
surprised to remark as he was passing by the door smoke 
issuing from the chimney and the gossip began to circulate 
that a woman and her son had appeared out of the forest 
to take up their abode there. Certainly there could not 
have been imagined in all the world two human beings who 
looked more as if they had stepped out of a story of Hans 
Anderson than Frau Federspiel and her boy. It was as if 
a fairy queen had given birth to a goblin. She was small 
and delicately modelled with a child’s skin and the innocent 
countenance of a child, combined with something of the 
born coquette. If life had inflicted injuries on her it had 
equally in some inexplicable way left her unscathed. Her 
voice was soft, her footstep light, her hair fine spun, only 
her hands were calloused and ingrained with dirt as if she 
, VoL. 158.—No. 948. $2 
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had used them to labour with. There was an expression 
of surprise and uncertainty in her face, like a child, too, 
who had been called suddenly from her play to witness 
something beyond her power of comprehension. Nikolas 
Federspiel, her son, might have been ten or he might have 
been older. He had a large, ugly, but not unprepossessing 
face, with eyes that regarded whatever touched his range 
of vision with a steady attentive gaze. His mouth remained 
always slightly open and his teeth were ragged at the edges. 
His hair stood up like a brush on his head and his eyebrows 
were thick and bushy. His body down to the waist was 
large and ungainly and he could hardly step from one room 
to another without tripping over something or knocking 
something down, and even when he was out of doors he 
would often stumble and fall and then pick himself ruefully 
up again. His mother had never once in all her life scolded 
him, indeed a cross word never passed between the two. 
Their relationship was a peculiar one, and each seemed to 
sense that the other was a little odd. 

As the peasants got used to their presence in the valley 
it began to be whispered by some that Frau Federspiel had 
been deserted by her husband because she was queer, but 
others maintained that she was queer because she had been 
deserted by her husband. She had strange and original 
notions in her head and went to work to earn a living for 
herself and her son by collecting bones from the peasants 
and grinding them up into meal to sell for manure. She 
would take a little hand-cart and go up the steep mountain 
roads through all weathers and seasons and trundle the bones 
back to her own door. Down in the cellar she had some 
old machine that would give a surly grinding noise as if a 
kennelled dragon were kept in the old house and was 
devouring a carnivorous diet. In the mushroom season she 
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gathered mushrooms and knew each variety from the other 
and just where to go to find them, and when the huckle- 
berries and cranberries showed themselves in the forest she 
would take baskets and spend hours out in the woods picking 
them to sell. Wherever she went she seemed to move in 
an immunity from reality. She had a sprightly daintiness 
half elegant, half arch. She was as different from the ordinary 
peasant as a humming bird is different from a crow. She 
seemed to belong to another universe. 

The house was situated at the side of a tumbling mountain 
river and day and night the sound of rushing waters was 
ever in the ears of Frau Federspiel and her son. They in- 
habited only part of the house, in fact three rooms. The 
other rooms they never entered. Nikolas had a sleeping 
chamber at the top of some rickety stairs where he used to 
lie down on a hard wooden bed, often staying awake with 
the cold. He was, however, strong and cheerful and his 
mind was so full of fantasies that he hardly took note of 
whether he was waking or sleeping. He had dual sides to 
his nature known to no one but himself. In his ordinary 
activities he was practical and even shrewd. At school he 
learned his lessons better than all the other children. It was 
he who had fashioned the rude furniture he and his mother 
used. He had gathered together boards that he salvaged 
from the river, pulled out nails from old pieces of timber 
he had found in the fields or near lonely huts used for storing 
hay, pieced together this or that for a table, built up a stool, 
a chair, a chest of drawers, borrowing tools from the peasants 
and always carefully returning them each night, though he 
had to walk long distances to get them again the next morn- 
ing. Everything he did had a particular turn that was 
unmistakably his own. He got from somewhere paints and 
painted the walls of the rooms with pictures of animals. 
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There was one of a snow-hen, with spreading tail, and — 
another of a roe deer sunk deep in the snow, with three 
foxes killing it. He or his mother had also tacked up old- 
fashioned pictures in every possible empty space. Frau 
Federspiel slept in a place hardly bigger than an alcove next 
to their living-room. 

Nikolas would lie in his bed at night, his mind filled 
with the strangest imaginings. He would often think he 
saw troll-like figures float through the window, figures that 
mocked and danced and made ceremonious bows at him. 
One moonlight night there was a dwarf such as the wood- 
men of the valley were fond of telling about, with a long 
beard and a humped back who entered carrying a great 
bag of fir-cones which unceremoniously he spilt out on the 
boy’s luminous bed saying in a high cracked voice just 
audible above the surge of the river, ‘It is for you, Klaus, 
it is for you, as soon as you have won the love of the Princess 
Irma from the Palace of Bergfriede.’ Then presently he 
gathered all his forest gear up again and disappeared once 
more through the small square window and over the tur- 
bulent tossing waters into the steep mountain forest. To 
his mother Nikolas spoke only when it was necessary they 
should communicate with each other about something. He 
was accustomed to her continual murmurings, for she talked 
incessantly to herself, usually, he suspected, about remote 
happenings in her childhood. She worked with a com- 
bination of fecklessness and industry, and would often sit 
for long moments gazing with a soft sightless stare, till she 
began moving about again in the dark untidy interior as 
noiselessly as a mouse. Dust seemed to mean as little to 
her as to a spider, she was unaware of it. In the winter they 
lived on potatoes, bread, dried meat, and maize, and in the 
summer they had vegetables and salads from a little garden 
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which Nickolas dug and planted and tended with the utmost 
diligence. 

As soon as the snows were melted Nikolas would hurry 
up into the forest, his senses aflame. All creatures loved 
him, bees did not sting him when he robbed their hives 
high up in the rocky clefts of the mountain, if he rested 
near a pond dragon-flies would very soon light on his felt 
hat. He could feed the tits from his hand, coax squirrels 
to jump on his shoulder, stray cats rubbed up against his 
legs, dogs never barked at him, and the red deer would 
continue to graze, never troubling to lift their antlered heads 
as they saw him approaching. A wild forest crow he had 
tamed came every day to his window to be fed. 

For two summers now he had been acting as a cow-herd 
for three of the peasants in the valley. Towards the end 
of June the cows would be let out of their steaming stalls 
where, surrounded by snow up to the pent roofs, they had 
been confined all through the winter months. Nikolas 
was employed to drive them up on the side of the mountain 
where they would graze all day and in the evening be 
brought down again to their stalls to be milked. Throughout 
the long dreaming summer days he would be near them 
thinking his thoughts, his head overflowing with the most 
extravagant fantasies. He would lie for hour after hour 
flat on the earth breathing in the perfume of the sun-warmed 
pine-néedles. He had a knife attached to a cord and with 
this he would pass the time whittling at catapults, or 
making bows and arrows, or’ shaping stout walking sticks 
with well-selected roots for the handles. But one of his 
most absorbing occupations was to build imaginary villages. 
He would choose certain sticks and stones and fir-cones 
and construct a whole little community with barns and 


houses and the church in the centre. One day he had a 
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particularly ambitious plan, he would build the castle where 
the Princess Irma lived. The place he chose for his work 
was a smooth sunny lawn half-way up the mountain. He 
went about in all directions to find the particular kind of 
sticks and stones that he wanted. The palace, little by little, 
was completed and appeared to him a wonderful creation, 
and he made a wall about it. Then he decided there must 
be lanterns for the Princess to find her way by, so he raised 
some gentian trumpets on the ends of sticks, choosing the 
most perfectly shaped ones for this purpose. With extreme 
satisfaction he at last stood up to view his handiwork when 
he had a feeling that he was being watched, and turning his 
head he met the gaze of a little girl with long corn-coloured 
braids and eyes as blue as the flowers he had just selected 
with such care. It was rare for him to see even a wood- 
cutter. His astonishment now could not have been greater 
if the heavens had opened above him and an angel had 
appeared. It was as if the Princess Irma herself was standing 
before his eyes. ‘ What are you making there ?’ the child 
asked in a friendly tone ; but Nikolas’s throat was so dry 
that he was unable to articulate a single word, and after a 
second’s hesitation the little girl turned around and dis- 
appeared amongst the trees. 

For several days after this incident it rained or the weather 
was uncertain. Nikolas would sit under a fir tree before 
his castle in his long herder’s cape, his knees drawn up under 
him, his hood over his head, and his eyes scarcely ever 
leaving the direction from which the little girl had first 
made her appearance. Then when the day was finished he 
would go about the mountainside calling his cows, giving 
strange shrill cries different altogether from the usual Ho ! 
Ho ! of the boy herders. He knew the name and particular 
characteristic of each separate cow—Bliiemli, Elsa, Belle, 
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Katha, Louise, Leni, Fida, Nina, Utti, and Lisa. From 
every direction the bells would sound. He would put his 
arms around the neck of each grey-coated beast and experi- 
ence an ecstasy of pleasure in smelling its pelt and feeling 
its rough tongue licking the back of his hand. His imagin- 
ation knew no bounds. At night he would stare up into 
the sky and at the sight of the stars the actuality of his days 
would slide away. It was no stranger matter for him to 
see a pigwidgeon at the end of his bed than it was that his _ 
eyes could look up at sparkling lights in midnight spaces 
far above the pointed tops of the larch trees and the red 
pines. In the winter time at night the mountains would 
often resound with the barking of foxes and he would leave 
his mother and run out of doors and stare across the river 
up at the dark mysterious forest and would feel to the 
marrow of his bones a wild exultation to hear the hoarse 
yelps of the hunting animals come nearer and nearer. 

On the first sunny day after the little girl with the fair 
hair had appeared before him Nikolas drove his herd up 
through the forest. In the vast limitless woods he was as 
much at home as were the jays. The trees were as familiar 
to him as brothers. He always studied attentively the shape 
and attitude of each separate ene. Sometimes several trees 
grew out of the same root, he had counted as many as nine 
together. That radiant morning with the birds singing 
and every leaf sparkling all sorts of inarticulate sensations 
stirred in his being, dim primordial intimations of possible 
delight. He heard pine needles whispering, the sun was his 
own blood, and the earth on which he trod was himself. 
The faintest rustling was audible to him, the scampering of 
a mouse, a bird preening its outstretched wings fifty yards 
away, or the twitching of a roe deer’s ears. Wonder was 


everywhere about him. He was aware of a deep strong 
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conviction that now that the sun had come back the little 
maid would appear once more through the trees. He kept 
watch in all directions—and then at last there she was! 
running towards him again with arms outstretched full of 
eager, unembarrassed, headlong recognition. ‘Where are 
your cows ?’ she asked when she had got back her breath. 
“IT hope they aren’t lost.’ He shook his head in the negative. 
“If I come to where you were building the house the other 
day, will you show it to me?’ He nodded his head in 
agreement. That was the beginning of a singular intimacy. 

Lorraine Brettaud was the name of the little girl. She 
was staying with her parents in a house in the mountains 
for the months of July and August. Her father was an 
architect and this was their summer holiday. No two 
children could have been more different in character than 
were she and Nikolas. She was frank and lively in con- 
versation, self-confident, merry, and bold. He was im- 
practical, cunning, with as many visions as there are clouds 
in the sky, inarticulate, modest, suspicious, and credulous, 
and full of a kind of unpredictable genius. Lorraine was as 
fascinated by Nikolas as she would have been by a great 
green frog in their garden pool at home. She had never 
seen anyone like him before. This was her first summer 
in the German part of Switzerland, for she lived in Geneva, 
but she had learned German in her school and with her 
governess, and her mother had taught her German songs 
which she sang very prettily, her high-pitched childish voice 
in the twilight of the early evening penetrating the pure 
mountain air with a quality that caused the spirit of Nikolas 
to shiver as he sat at her feet listening with mouth wide open. 
All things came easily to Lorraine. She was as spontaneous 
and daring as a little girl of her age could possibly be and. 
she was admired and loved by everyone who saw her. She 
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had never known anything but affection and she trusted 
life as a duck trusts the water. The sudden isolation and 
wildness of the mountains was a new sensation for her. 
She had always been to the seaside before with her parents, — 
but this year her mother’s health was delicate and the doctor 
thought the mountain air would be beneficial for her. 
Lorraine’s father was a polite and cultured man who had 
inherited a fortune and was a successful architect as well. - 
Lorraine’s mother was a small woman with dark expressive 
eyes of which the pupils grew large or contracted according 
to her feelings, and full curving lips that seldom smiled. 
She had a secret passion for poetry which she communicated 
to no one, hiding her real tastes away, as far as possible even 
from herself, and pretending many things she did not feel 
in order to please those about her. She loved her husband 
in a kind of unquestioning protective manner. 

Lorraine’s new interest in the mountain cow-herd was a 
source of surprise and anxiety both to her mother and father. 
It was the first really erratic thing she had ever done in her 
life. Hardly a day now passed that she did not at one time 
or other go running off in search of him. She would stand 
listening for the sound of the cow-bells and then call the 
call Nikolas had taught her and hear his answering cry 


and he would come clambering breathlessly up the side of 


the mountain and she would laugh a heart-free careless laugh 
at the sight of him, so eager and Caliban-like. There were 
stumps of trees, round and smooth, shaded by fir branches 
and often cushioned with moss that made wonderful seats 
or tables. She would bring bread and fruit and they would 
sit down and he would tell her the most fantastic stories, 
for gradually, emboldened by her irrepressible naturalness, 
he had begun to disclose to her those secret imaginings of 
his of which no one else had ever had the slightest suspicion. 
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He told her of the figures that danced on his bed, of the 
man with seven voices who called to him from out of the 
trees and rocks and certain mountain gullies, of the dwarf 
with the hump on his back and the beard. He built villages 
for her out of fir-cones and sticks and gave them names 
and peopled them with fancied inhabitants. They were an 
oddly assorted pair, the dancing, merry, well-bred little girl, 
with her long silken braids, thin legs, and dainty dresses, 
and the uncouth boy miraculously quickened with the ichor 
of a woodland deity. 

Lorraine would sometimes recount his stories to her 
mother who would listen to them with the gravest attention. 
Then one day Mme Brettaud said to her daughter, ‘ Do you 
think it would be possible for me to come with you once 
and meet your cow-herd, Lorraine?’ It was really Lor- 
raine’s father who was becoming worried about his child’s 
intimacy with this mysterious peasant boy, and who had 
suggested to his wife that she go with Lorraine and talk 
with him. Lorraine was somewhat taken aback, for she 
was afraid that her mother would not like Nikolas or that 
Nikolas would be made nervous by her mother. But she 
loved her mother dearly—and anyway what could she say ? 

The next day Nikolas was not a little dashed to see a 
lady with Lorraine, but the lady was so simple and so friendly 
that his face soon lost its expression of sullen unresponsive- 
ness. As for Mme Brettaud she could never have imagined 
any meeting to give her more pleasure. The quaint, old- 
world appearance of the boy in his green sun-bleached jacket 
with ragged sleeves and short trousers, his great boots and 
wide-brimmed hat with a sprig of Alpine rose in it, his long 
staff, his large elfish face with open mouth and wary gaze, 
interested and charmed her and she bent all her powers to 


win him, listening to everything he said with an attention 
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that approached respect. Lorraine had never seen her 
mother in such a mood. 

When Mme Brettaud reached home she was able to 
reassure her husband. M. Brettaud trusted his wife’s judg- 
ment and troubled himself no further about how Lorraine 
passed her days. But Mme Brettaud could not get the 
thought of this eldritch child of the forest out of her mind. 
The memory of him seemed to be like a charmed magic 
casement through which she had looked into another 
world. She was shy about interfering in any way with her 
daughter’s pleasure in being alone with Nickolas, and yet 
she had an overwhelming desire to see and talk with the boy 
again. Finally she could contain herself no longer and said 
one morning in a tentative voice, ‘Do you know anything 


‘about your friend’s family ?’ 


“Yes, he lives alone with his mother,’ Lorraine answered. 
‘I don’t think he ever had a father, but I don’t know, but 
he hasn’t got any brothers or sisters.’ 

‘Perhaps, that is, it might be possible, if you think it 
wouldn’t offend them, for-us to make his mother a visit ?’ 
Lorraine clapped her hands with pleasure. It never entered 
her head that hers and her mother’s presence could possibly 
be a trouble to anybody. ‘ Wouldn’t that be amusing, 
Mamma,’ she said. When she suggested such a possibility 
to Nikolas, however, he fell silent and tripping clumsily 
over the root of a tree, stammered out that he would ask 
his mother and let her know the following day. The result 
of the consultation was that he arranged with another boy 
to come and look after his cows for the afternoon two days 
later, and Lorraine and her mother engaged a little carriage 
to take them down the mountain. Mme Brettaud made 
no mention of where they were going to her husband, and 
Lorraine, used to her mother’s reticences, knew that this 
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was one of the things that was not to be communicated to 
her father ‘lest it trouble him.’ Lorraine had on a frock 
as blue as her eyes and a yellow straw hat and Mme Brettaud 
was dressed very modestly, only she wore a strikingly 
beautiful old brooch of rubies and carried a light silk parasol. 
Lorraine had never in her life driven in a mountain carriage 
before. She squeezed her mother’s hand in transports of 
pleasure. Nothing had brought them so near together for 
a long time. The road wound in and out among tall red 
firs and then came into an open road bordered on each side 
by hay-fields, some lying ready for their second mowing 
and others peopled with whole families of haymakers, from 
babies to grey-headed grandparents, the women and children 
wearing bright-coloured kerchiefs about their necks, the 
men, with bare arms and open shirts, their skin as brown 
as the logs and lintels of their mountain houses. The driver 
had very red cheeks, a very black moustache, a long whip 
which he never used, and he sat up straight on the box. 
The horse was glossy and well fed and lifted up each hoof 
very high. They decided to leave the carriage some distance 
from the house, so they got out and followed by the side 
of the river until they came to the gate where Nikolas 
was standing waiting for them. He had tried very hard to 
brush down his hair, but his efforts had been of little use. 
There was a large horse-shoe nailed up over the door and 
a black cat drowsing in the sun on top of a wood pile. 
Nikolas had been up half the night trying to clean the 
house, an activity which at first astonished his wayward 
mother, and ended evidently by striking her as amusing, 

for she had laughed and laughed, a thin silvery laugh as 
high pitched and musical as the note of a red-breasted bull- 
finch ; and then she had left him to his labour, a labour 
that sought to eradicate in a few hours the neglect of months. 
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In the end, however, Frau Federspiel had been carried along 
in the train of her son’s enthusiasm and had got out from 
some unknown corner an old chest with kerchiefs and 
dresses in it and had put on a very wrinkled gown of some 
filmy material with pink childish rosettes on a white satin 
bodice. Her soft unruly hair was done up in a silk net. 
Her appearance was so changed that Nikolas did not know 
whether to be proud or ashamed of her. When Lorraine 
and her mother arrived she came forward like a great lady 
to meet them. Mme Brettaud was amazed. Immediately 
she entered the Federspiel door it was as if for the first time 
in her whole life she was able to escape from the environment 
she disliked into one exactly suited to her natural tastes. 
Just as Frau Federspiel looked quite different to Nikolas so 
Mme Brettaud looked quite different to her little daughter. 
The colour had come into her cheeks and her eyes were 
shining. She was so afraid she might do or say something 
tactless, but Frau Federspiel, unperturbed, motioned her to 
be seated with the gesture of a queen seeking to put an 
uncertain subject at her ease. ‘Go, my child, with Nikolas. 
Perhaps he would like to show you the river,’ Mme Brettaud 
said to Lorraine. ‘I want to talk with Frau Federspiel.’ 

‘Oh, let me see the window where the dwarf with the 
beard came in,’ Lorraine whispered excitedly to the boy. 
He led her through a long, dark passage with a stone floor, 
up some stairs to a room just large enough for a chair and 
table and bed. There were two lanterns suspended from 
the ceiling. They were made of hollowed-out turnips with 
carvings of mountains on them and a candle in each, and 
on the four panellings of the door were painted in lurid 
colours representations of the four seasons of the year. 
Lorraine leaned her head out of the small open window. 
There was a crow standing on a rock in the centre of the 
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river, the waters swirling by on each side of the rock. It 
gave a loud cry on seeing the child’s face at the window 
and flew away flapping its wings. 

Down below Mme Brettaud was engaged in conversation 
with her singular hostess. ‘ Were youborn in Winterwald ?’ 
she asked. 

“I look after my son,’ Frau Federspiel answered, paying 
no attention to her question. ‘He isa good boy. Nobody 
wants bones. The paths are steep; all things come to an 
end, paths and bones. My mother loved mignonette, it 
used to smell so sweet. I had a dog named Fidushka and 
once a bull chased me. Sometimes the moon shines too 
strong and he who loves is lost. It is not my country. My 
little sister comes to me in the night. It is not bones that 
cost, and winter is cold and buttercups grow in May. Christ 
is good to those who love Him. My father said we would 
meet him in heaven. He was a good man and my son is 
agood boy. Iknow where to go for blueberries but some- 
times the walls close me in.’ Then her eye came to rest 
suddenly with a lingering concentration on Mme Brettaud’s 
ruby brooch, and she rose with a darting movement and 
went out of the room returning with an old portfolio of 


_ parchment. She opened it and took out some packets of 


photographs—old letters, pressed flowers, and a brooch of 
antique design, a valuable black pearl in a twisted gold 
setting of wonderful workmanship. ‘Oh, que c’est beau !’ 
Mme Brettaud said, reverting to her native language. ‘ C’est 
pour vous,’ Frau Federspiel replied, speaking French as if 
it was natural to her. Mme Brettaud was so overcome with 
embarrassment and surprise that she hardly knew what to 
do. She did not like to refuse the gift—and yet how could 
she accept it? Frau Federspiel took some faded photo- 
graphs from one of the packets and handed them to Mme 
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Brettaud. One of them was of two little girls with fur 
caps and white fur collars and cuffs standing by a sleigh, 
in which a handsome man was seated with a long whip 
with white ribbons tied to it and with three prancing white 
horses straining to be off. The little girls were looking 
direct into the camera; one of them was fair, vulnerable, 
and ingenuous, the other was dark. ‘Is that you?’ Mme 
Brettaud asked, pointing to the fair little girl, But Frau 
Federspiel only handed her another photograph. It was of 
a young man in officer’s uniform, a vital man with bushy 
eyebrows and something unreliable in his expression. Then 
as a bird might snatch at a seed she caught it back again and 
pushed all the things away into a portfolio with a weary, 
almost disillusioned impatience. ‘ But you mustn’t give me 
this beautiful brooch, it must have so many associations for 
you, Mme Brettaud said, and then at the look of distress 
that flitted across the little lady’s face she added impulsively, 
“We will exchange brooches. You take mine and I'll take 
yours.’ This seemed to please Frau Federspiel and she 
pinned the ruby brooch to her bodice and Mme Brettaud 
put the pearl where the ruby had been. They all had some 
strange hot aromatic drink from cups that were like a child’s 
nursery cups. One was cracked, another had the handle 
missing and there were no saucers. Then Frau Federspiel 
said abruptly, ‘I will show you how I grind the bones.’ 
She led the way out as if she were about to take them on 
to a wide terrace of some great chateau. They went down 
some narrow stone steps into a cellar filled with the most 
depressing smell. There was one small window. which 
looked as if it had been smoked over like the glass through 
which one sees eclipses of the sun. There was just light 
enough to make out great heaps of white bones lying in 
every corner. Here lay a horned ox head with long nose- 
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bone and here a sheep-skull grinning up at them. One 
might have been in some sinister charnel house by the sea, 
so damp and cold it was, for no ray of warmth ever pene- 
trated to this interior. Mme Brettaud could hardly credit 
her senses, so extraordinary did the contrast seem between 
this little Watteau-like lady in her muslin girlish dress of 
long ago and this foul bone-house. The river roared past 
so close that if one could have opened the window it would 
hardly have been more than two arm’s length away. There 
was a great round wheel to which a handle was attached 
and a place to drop the bones in and a place where they 
came out ground to powder. Mme Brettaud showed so 
much interest in the apparatus that its workings were demon- 
strated to her by Nikolas and she and Lorraine both turned 
the handle to see how easy it was. 

* Wasn’t it exciting, Maman !’ Lorraine said on the way 
home. ‘I don’t think Papa would have liked it very much. 
I am sure Nikolas’s mother must be queer, but I have never 
seen such a pretty lady and so dainty and not poor at all— 
and what was that drink we had? Nickolas tells all sorts 
of things that I can hardly believe happen really. I wish 
we weren't going away so soon, I would so love to go 
again.’ 

When Mme Brettaud reached home she went softly in 
to her husband’s study. He was sitting at a long table 
strewn over with drawings and papers of all kinds. ‘I 
have had a rather distressing letter in this afternoon’s post. 
I fear I may have to leave on Thursday instead of on Saturday 
as we had planned,’ he said. Mme Brettaud’s heart sank. 
She removed the brooch and slipped it into her bag. 

The telegram M. Brettaud had been anticipating arrived 
the next afternoon and Lorraine’s interest in Nikolas was 
completely lost in the excitement of going home. The 
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servants began hurrying about packing bags, sorting out 
linen, sweeping, dusting, and putting cupboards in order. 
An especial car was to come up the mountain road to fetch 
them at eight o'clock the next morning. Mme Brettaud 
was unusually silent. She wandered about sitting for a few 
minutes on a bench to gaze down towards the valley, then 
entered her room and remained shut away so that no one 
knew what she was doing. On several occasions during 
their evening meal she started to say something to her 
husband and then seemed to change her mind. 

The next day dawned like so many others of that matchless 
climate, cool and dazzling, with the sky as blue as butterfly’s 
wings and with the promise of a burning noon ahead. At 
the breakfast table, just as M. Brettaud was pouring a good 
helping of rich dairy cream into his cup of coffee, Mme 
Brettaud said nervously, ‘I am not going with you and 
Lorraine, Aimé, I am going to stay here for another day 
—that is if you do not mind?’ A look of consternation 
crossed M. Brettaud’s face and then his usual urbanity 
asserted itself. In the end it was agreed that this whim of 
his wife’s should be allowed as long as she kept one of the 
servants with her. 

At the last moment, just as the bags and boxes had been 
put safely into the carrier at the back of the car, and the 
cook in a town coat was seated beside the chauffeur, Lorraine 
thought of Nikolas. She was about to get into the car 
beside her father, who was holding the lap-robe waiting 
for her, when she turned to her mother and said with real 
distress, ‘Oh, Maman, what shall I do? I promised Nikolas 
to go and say good-bye to him to-morrow morning. Do 
you think you could find him for me if you went into the 
forest ? I don’t want him to be unhappy.’ The engine 
was giving intermittent starts and M. Brettaud was approach- 
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ing as near impatience as was possible for one of his tem- — 
perament. 

That night as the moonlight flooded mountain-top and 
valley, shining in between the black motionless trunks of 
the tall forest trees, lying bland upon the shingled roof-tops 
of the scattered peasant houses, on the aromatic sloping hay- 
fields, on the sundried timber cattle fences that skirted 
the forest, on the smooth wet stones over which the river 
ceaselessly washed, it made a path through Nikolas’s 
window along which the dwarf came floating to the bottom 
of the bed. This time he carried a golden key in his hand, 
and holding it up before Nikolas he said, ‘I have here the 
key to the heart of the Princess Irma, and you must climb 
the Alplihorn mountain and pluck for her a bunch of edel- 
weiss, and if you do this she will reward you with her love 
and will come back one day.’ Nikolas’s nights had been 
filled with nothing but dreams of Lorraine, his days had 
been one long trembling anticipation of that moment when 
he would see her figure approaching him through the trees ; 
then were the brief flashing periods when she would sit 
at his side and he would encourage his fantasies to grow 
wilder and wilder, then the same anxious anticipation would 
begin over again. He had never been at ease with anyone 
before except his mother, and with his mother he never — 
communicated the imaginative side of his life that was so 
far more real to him than the ordinary day-by-day existence 
the edges of which he touched at school and with the people 
of the village. Underneath the levels of consciousness 
where his thoughts dwelt on Lorraine disquieting doubts 
stirred as if at some future time life might appear differently 
to him, but he drifted sensuously in the melting moments, 
with his sweet-breathed animals, letting his heart open 
utterly to this little girl who tripped in her airy frocks in 
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bare brown knees in and out of his enchanted days. When 
the dwarf appeared before him uttering those prophetic 
words he believed them. He would have faced every ogre 
in Christendom, slain dragons, scaled fortressed walls, swum 
across seas of blood, if he had been told that thus he could 
keep Lorraine for ever near him. 

At the very first suggestion of dawn he was out of bed 
and in his clothes. He was anxious not to disturb his mother 
and kept his shoes in his hand and avoided the particular 
stairs that he knew made a creaking sound, but at the bottom 
in his awkward fashion he struck against something and in 
a second she was aroused and had come out to see who was 
there. She wore a long childish cotton nightgown and her 
hair made a thick mat all about her shoulders. The soft 
absent look had gone from her eyes and they were filled 
with terror, a child’s inarticulate, unfathomable terror. ‘Go 
back to bed, Mother,’ Nikolas said. ‘I am going out, but 
will be home again for breakfast.’ She did not question 
him or protest but pattered back in her bare feet to her 
alcove bed. 

The place where the eidelweiss grew was far up on the 
mountain in the exact opposite direction from where Nikolas 
always led his cows. The fresh morning air brought the 
blood to his cheeks and he forgot the look he had seen in 
his mother’s eyes. As he climbed he gave little sharp cries 
of exultation like the cries of some uncommon animal. 
He did not keep to the cow-paths but went on and on 
straight up the side of the mountain, pulling himself by 
the roots of trees or holding on to rocks. Finally he came 
to a particularly abrupt declivity where he had to cross a 
rushing stream, the force of the water almost knocking him 
down, but he still continued his upward climb until on a 
high ledge he found the strange Alpine flowers, flowers 
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of the peaks and of the sky, so pale, so cold at that hour of 
dawn, aid so soft to the touch as he picked them with long, 
eager fingers. 

When Mme Brettaud woke on the morning after she had 
seen her husband and little girl off to Geneva she took her 
coffee which Berthe had brought up to her and dressed 
rapidly. She was about to go out of the door when she 
hesitated and returned to her dressing-table. Opening one 
of the drawers she lifted out a jewel-box and one by one 
examined the contents in their neatly fitting trays. At last 
she came to a child’s locket shaped like a heart made entirely 
of turquoise forget-me-nots. It had been given her on her 
tenth birthday—just Lorraine’s age—by an aunt who was 
now dead. The trinket possessed a secret spring that was 
released by a tiny golden key. She prized it more than 
all her other jewels put together. She had loved this old 
aunt whom her family rather despised and had always 
honoured her memory. It seemed a fitting ornament for 
this happy day that she would spend alone and she fastened 
it on to an old gold chain and put it around her neck. 

As she stepped out into the clear crisp mountain air she 
felt a sudden contraction of the heart lest her little daughter’s 
careless departure might bring real unhappiness to her rude 
playmate. Her whole mind was bent on finding Nikolas 
and making up to him in some way for the disappointment 
he would be sure to experience when he knew that Lorraine, 
after her heedless fashion, had gone away without saying 
good-bye to him. She stepped lightly along the cattle-path 
in the direction in which she hoped she would be able to 
find him. Presently she heard the jingle-jangle of the cow- 
bells and then he came in view walking with a kind of 
consecrated gravity, his face sober and pale under its coat 
of tan. In one hand he carried his long cow-herd’s staff, 
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and in the other he clasped tightly a bunch of eidelweiss. 
She hurried forward to meet him. As they came opposite 
each other he looked up at her with an expression of be- 
wildered astonishment, and a little abashed she hurriedly 
began to explain to him the reason for her presence. ‘ You 
mustn’t be disappointed, Nikolas. My little girl could not 
come. It was really her father’s fault. He has taken her 
back to Geneva with him.’ Just at this moment Mme 
Brettaud’s attention was deflected by the sudden fierce 
chattering outburst of a squirrel over their heads, sounds of 
such unbridled hostility that she could hardly credit her ears. 

A heart may be broken in less time than it takes a bird 
to fly across the sky. During those brief seconds in which 
Mme Brettaud was gazing up through the branches of the 
pine tree at the pointed malicious ears of the angry little 
animal a profound revolution was taking place in Nikolas’s 
mind. It was as if the illusions of his childhood were 
dropping from him as completely as a snake sheds its skin 
and he was standing naked in the torrid glare of a new base 
and hideous reality. He had been living in a false world. 
Lorraine had been laughing at him all the time, pretending 
to believe his stories when she did not, getting entertainment 
from his rustic stupidities, his mother was different from 
other people and the peasants knew it and everybody knew 
it, and the other children pointed him out with derision. 
His whole citadel of dreams was falling about his ears. It 
was as though a huge cow had walked upon and demolished 
utterly his beautiful castle. There were no dwarfs, no little 
men and women who danced upon his bed, no Princess 
Irma, no Castle of Bergfriede. There was but himself— 
a poor, clumsy, ragged, ignorant cow-boy living in a dirty 
home with a mad mother. Mme Brettaud had never seen 
any human countenance betray such profound unmitigable 
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misery. The expression on his face took the light from 
the sun. It was as if she had been made witness to some 
hopeless tragedy of betrayed human innocency that nothing 
could alter or stay. A sudden impulse came to her. She 
would give him her own little locket that she had put on 
that morning as if it had come from Lorraine. It might 


solace his desperate grief. She unfastened the chain and _ 
held the locket out to him. ‘ This is something my daughter 


asked me to bring to you,’ she said. His face remained a 
mask of dejection. Then she began showing him the 


minute golden key, and in a flash his whole manner changed, _ 


for surely it was the symbolic counterpart of the one that 
he had seen held between the spatulate finger and thumb of 
his nocturnal messenger. ‘ You see,’ Mme Brettaud con- 
tinued, ‘here is a sign to you from Lorraine. The forget- 
me-nots mean that you are not to forget her and that she 
will not forget you and the key too has a secret significance, 
for it releases a vital spring in this true heart.’ 

From the crown of his head to the soles of his feet a 
feeling of pure unalloyed happiness coursed through 
Nikolas’s whole being. The sun was once more bright 
in the heavens, he loved his cows, he would not have changed 
his mother for any other mother in the whole wide world, 
and the nights and days could never be long enough to 
contain his dreams. Soberly he took the locket and with 
scrupulous care placed it with its gold key in his one trust- 
worthy pocket, removing from it first a bell he had fashioned 
out of a piece of tin, some tarred cord, a wooden whistle 
with a cuckoo carved at the end, and some peanut husks. 
It was not his intention to indulge his eagerness for a more 
close examination of his treasure until he was alone and 
undisturbed amongst the congregation of silent trees and 
unobtrusive cows. He now turned with the utmost gravity 
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towards Lorraine’s mother, and holding out the ecidelweiss, 
he said, ‘ Will you give these to her and tell her I was on 
the top of the mountain this morning and gathered them 
for her by the decree of one she knows of.’ 

Mme Brettaud had not gone more than a hundred yards 
when she felt an impulse to look round. The scene she 
then witnessed became for her a charmed vision for the 
rest of her life. The arms of the outlandish boy were 
around the neck of a huge mouse-coloured cow, and upon 
his shoulder was perched the elfin squirrel who had so 
resented the intrusion of her presence in his familiar com- 
panion’s sylvan solitude. 

Switzerland. 
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POLO AND BROWN TROUT. 
BY CAPT. E. H. W. COBB, R.E. 


Wuere India’s northernmost boundary threads its way 
among the mighty peaks and glaciers of the Karakoram 
and the Hindu Kush, there lies that fascinating little country 
called Chitral. Away beyond it to the north is the cradle 
of the Oxus River in the high Pamirs. 

Northwards, too, are those far-away places, Samarkand, 
Kashgar and Yarkand, in their stony plains on ‘the roof 
of the world.’ Their names seem almost legendary, and of a 
surety it is their distance that has lent them most of their 
enchantment. 

But for the sportsman at any rate Chitral is a veritable 
little Paradise. Its more inaccessible recesses teem with ibex 
and markhor, red bear and snow leopard ; while the deep 
~ valleys are full of that splendid little game-bird, the chikor. 
It is a country which the Creator has fashioned in true ‘ per- 
pendicular’ style. At its centre Tirich Mir raises its lofty 
knife-edges to 26,550 feet, hitherto unclimbed by man and 
peopled by the local inhabitants with whole armies of pic- 
turesque fairies, some good, and some bad. Its crevasses, 
too, to them, are denizened by the dreaded ‘ boghazoo,’ 
the glacier-frog which grows to the size of a small cow and 
preys on any luckless mortal rash enough to violate its hidden 
sanctuaries. 

The Chitral River, which flows down the country’s 
central valley through deep inspiring gorges till it reaches 
the Kabul River in Afghanistan near Jelalabad, runs clear 
and comparatively quiet in the winter when the glaciers 
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and snow-fields which feed it are frozen hard. But in the 
late spring and summer, when the glaciers and the snow 
begin to melt, it turns to a boiling chocolate torrent, trund- 
ling great boulders with it in its headlong flood. Few fish 
could live long in it, but the lower side-valleys abound 
in small spring-fed streams which flow more gently all the 
year between grassy banks, and which would promise good 
sport if they were full of brown trout, instead of the bottom- 
feeding snow trout, which is the only fish to thrive in them 
at present. These latter will seldom take a fly and offer 
little fight, while they fail still more sadly as a breakfast dish, 
tasting as they do, of mud-tainted cotton-wool impregnated 
with a thousand needles. 

Gilgit, Chitral’s north-eastern neighbour, has been more 
fortunate and the brown trout imported some twenty years 
ago from Kashmir have thrived wonderfully well and give 
great sport and a very welcome change of diet to the few 
who are fortunate enough to be posted to that far-away 
outpost of empire. 

I happened to be spending the summer in camp at Harchin 
at the northern end of Chitral, building a suspension bridge 
there to replace one which had been carried away by a great 
flood two years before. It was only a few miles short of 
the 12,250-foot Shandur Pass into Gilgit, and as soon as 
I had arrived in May I had crossed over to Ghizar in Gilgit 
on the invitation of a friend, for a week’s unforgettable 
trout-fishing. My bagofeighty-twoin seven days, averaging 
close on a pound, spurred me to an attempt to carry enough 
fish over the pass to stock a small hatchery at Mastuj, from 
which it would be possible in time to stock some of the 
more accessible streams near Chitral and Drosh, the head- 
quarters of the small military garrison. The following is 
an account of how things befell. 
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The passes were still difficult in May, covered deeply as 
they were with melting snow, and the snow water had 
already started to discolour the Gilgit River. So the attempt 
was perforce postponed until the autumn, when the stream 
would start to clear again. Nothing could be done in the 
meantime beyond the preparation of the hatchery and the 
collection of some forty empty four-gallon oil-cans, that 
very ubiquitous commodity in the East. These were ready 
to hand, as the cement for the bridge had come up in them. 
They were soon fitted with handles and their many leaks, 
due to their 280 miles journey up from railhead at Dargai 
in British India on camel and donkey back, repaired. 

Nor was the hatchery a more difficult problem. The 
old fort of Mastuj, a short march away down the valley 
from Harchin, stands at a height of 8,000 feet on an open 
wind-swept saltpetre marsh at the confluence of the Laspur 
and Yarkhun rivers, some eighty from the latter’s source 
near the Oxus in the Pamirs. Desolate to a degree through- 
out its long six months of winter, Mastuj takes on a kindlier 
aspect as soon as spring sets in in May: its apricot and 
mulberry orchards, and the green mosaic of its slanting 
fields forming a very pleasant contrast to the circle of vast 
barren mountains which surround it. 

A mile from the fort a tremendous spring gushes from 
the foot of a barren scree, to spread over the plain and 
drain eventually into the river some two miles away. The 
local inhabitants had in time past built small banks two 
or three feet in height across the stream every few hundred 
feet. The ponds so formed were to attract the duck and 
geese on their spring and autumn flights to and from India, 
and the highest of these ponds, about half an acre in extent, 
suggested itself at once as an almost ideal natural hatchery. 
The villagers assured me that it was always free from ice 
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in the severest winter, and pointed, as proof of its suitability, 
to the shoals of snow trout with which it teemed. It was 
full also of natural food. It was only the work of a few 
days to put down a grating of fine wire netting across the 
outflow, and to heighten its banks by a few more inches 
and strengthen them against any danger of collapse. 

So far, so good. The trout tins and the hatchery were 
ready, but the problem of catching the trout and carrying 
them thirty-three miles by hand over a goat-track pass 
close on 14,000 feet in height, without losing all or most 
of them on the way, still remained, and threatened to be 
difficult of solution. 

A hundred seemed to be a good round figure to aim at 
putting down, and I had budgeted for a coolie gang large 
enough to carry forty tins, some filled with trout and some 
for spare water. How many fish must one start with to 
be sure of ending with a hundred alive-oh? How many 
fish would go in a tin? How big a fish could travel safely ? 
How often would we have to change the water in the tins ? 
What effect would an altitude of nearly 14,000 feet on the 
top of the pass have on the trout? Would there be fresh 
water available all the way, not too cold and not too hot ? 

These questions and fifty more all clamoured urgently 
for an answer. The villagers in Ghizar who had seen fish 
carried there had all been annoyingly vague and contradictory 
when I had tackled them on the subject in May. Some 
had said that tiddlers travelled best, while others had been 
in favour of two- and even three-year olds. Some had 
said that it was only safe to carry them at night, and some 
that a lot depended on the wind and the moon. The verdict 
of one and all was that no sooner was a trout inside a tin 
than his good health became a matter of the merest touch 
and go, and I was duly pessimistic. 
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It was not till mid-August that a long expected answer 
came to most of my queries from the Gilgit Fishing Secre- 
tary. Though only six marches away by direct road, the 
Shandur Pass intervened as a postal ‘ watershed,’ and my 
letter had unexpectedly taken seventeen days on its long 
journey down through Chitral, Dir and Malakand to Pesha- 
war and then Rawal-Pindi, and thence up through Kashmir 
and over the Burzil Pass to Gilgit. His letter in reply had 
taken as long, and it was only just in time, for a few days 
later the welcome news came over from Ghizar that the side- 
streams were clearing and would be fit for catching as many 
trout as I wanted in another ten days’ time. 

In May I had crossed and recrossed the Shandur Pass on 
skis, but it was very different now in early September. 
‘ Pass’ is perhaps rather a misleading name, as the Shandur is 
really a mountain plain sloping gently down from the base 
of its surrounding peaks and crags to a central lake some 
four miles long, from which there is no outflow at either 
end. It is on the boundary between Gilgit and Chitral and 
boasts two polo-grounds of perfect natural turf by the lake- 
side. Thanks to the snow they are only playable for two 
months in the year, August and September. Often, indeed, 
three or four years may elapse without a game being played 
on either of them, as it is only when enthused by some 
touring British officer or official that the locals arrange a 
match. 

I had sent a few days’ warning of my arrival to the native 
Governor of Gupis in Gilgit with a challenge to him of a 
friendly polo-match, Chitral versus Gilgit, on the pass. My 
message had reached him at the foot of the pass on the 
Gilgit side, fixing land disputes and revenue, and I found 
him and all his numerous retinue encamped on the pass 
when I arrived there late one evening just as the sun was 
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setting. His tents were three or four hundred yards away 
from mine, and partially hidden by a slight rise in the ground. 
But from the glare of the brushwood fires which soon started 
to twinkle in the dusk, and the neighing of countless ponies, 
it seemed that there was to be no lack of spectators on the 
morrow. I eventually fell asleep to the distant throbbing 
of his local band which played far on into the night. 

At sunrise I was rudely awakened by a frenzied serenade 
at close range. The Governor with the best intentions of 
courtesy had sent over his band to greet me, and there 
they were—two men and a boy—perched on a small mound 
not far from my tent, ushering in the dawn passionately and 
fortissimo. One man wielded a ‘surnai,’ a gourd-shaped 
reed instrument of dubious pitch not unlike the weapon 
from which a snake-charmer extracts his wailing drone. 
The other played a pair of dome-shaped kettledrums of 
goat-skins stretched over a copper base, while the boy 
throbbed at a ‘ dol,’ or tom-tom, with the fingers and thumbs 
of both hands. t 

After two hours of energetic playing the Governor himself 
was announced and approached to pay his salaams—a dear 
old patriarch with a henna-dyed beard. It must have been 
many years since he had played his last game of polo. 

Chitrali is the natural dialect at this western extremity of 
Gilgit and so conversation was not difficult, though the 
old man wasted few words in discussing the weather and 
the details of our match in the afternoon, while we watched 
some of his men and some of the Chitralies dance for our 
benefit. He departed with a courteous bow, while his 
following and the band betook themselves to the polo 
ground to play tirelessly with few intervals until the after- 
noon on diminutive country-bred mares and pack ponies. 

Polo in the countries of its origin is a very different game 
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from the one that is to be seen at Hurlingham, and a brief 
description of it is perhaps worth while. In Hunza, Nagar, 
Chitral and Gilgit the game is played on a narrow ground 
150 to 300 yards long and 20 to 50 yards wide, usually 
with a rough stone wall along each side. It is not unusual 
on the smaller village grounds for a small irrigation water- 
channel to meander diagonally across them, affording the 
additional hazard of a water-jump: while on another I 
well remember a thick clump of wild irises which grew 
just in front of one of the goal-mouths, and provided a 
somewhat unfair bunker. Few of the grounds are flat and 
a long shot at goal requires the same nicety of touch and 
direction as a long putt on a billowy green. The game 
starts with the captain of the side winning the toss taking 
the ‘tumbook.’ He starts by galloping ‘ ventre-a-terre’ 
from one goal-line, carrying the ball in his hand and with 
his reins flying loose in the wind. On reaching the centre 
of the ground he throws the ball into the air and aims a 
stupendous blow at it with his stick. If he is lucky, and his 
aim is good, the ball sails away in the direction of goal, 
and he gallops on in an attempt to score, followed by the 
rest of both teams. The same procedure is followed after 
every goal scored, the privilege of taking the tumbook being 
generally allowed to the scorer, and there is no doubt that 
it adds greatly to the spectacular aspect of the game. An 
accurate tumbook, particularly on the smaller grounds, 
occasionally results in a goal without the need of a further 
hit, but the merit of a tumbook is more usually assessed by 
the spectators from the height and distance which the ball 
travels in the air, or by the fact that it sails away and is lost 
in a nearby field; rather as a schoolboy values a six at 
cricket far higher, if the ball is lost or succeeds in breaking 


a dormitory window. 
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The sticks differ greatly from a highly-finished Lillywhite 
product. The shaft has no loop or handle and is generally 
made of almond wood, while the head is a roughly-hewn 
baulk of willow, thick at the near end where the shaft enters 
it, and tapering almost to a point. The head is set on too 
at a very obtuse angle to enable the player to reach a distant 
ball in a scrimmage without taking a divot with the near 
end of the head. 

The ball itself, unless presented by the Sahib, is a solid 
chunk of willow-root of a most unseemly weight and about 
as dangerous in flight as a small shell. 

The goal-posts are sometimes a pair of well-placed trees, 
but more usually two rough stones, which result in heated 
arguments whenever a slightly lifted ball scores a goal. In 
Hunza and Nagar a goal is by no means so easy. When 
the ball has been hit through the posts it is not counted a 
goal until the scorer or a player of the same side has dis- 
mounted or leant from his saddle and picked up the ball, 
and whilst one side is attempting to achieve this feat, the 
other does all it can to hit the ball back into play. 

Another delightful feature is that any player is allowed 
to catch the ball if he can, and can score a goal by galloping 
with it between the posts. The bumpiness of the village 
grounds and the irregularity of the boundary walls makes 
this manoeuvre frequently possible, and the locals are very 
adept at chipping the ball up for themselves or to some 
member of their side. A player who is carrying the ball 
in this way becomes fair game and can be collared and 
pulled off his pony by his opponents, who may also seize 
his bridle until he has dropped the ball or passed it to a 
member of his own side. 

When the ball goes out at the side it is thrown in at once 
by the nearest spectator in any direction he may fancy, and 
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when it goes behind it is thrown far into the game again 
like the throw in of a cricket ball from the deep field. 
The ponies usually measure between 12 and 13 hands 
and their speed and endurance is amazing. The game 
which is played on one pony throughout does not normally 
last for so many chukkers, but until one side has scored 
nine goals, and it is not unusual for a game to go on for 
an hour or so, while half an hour would be considered 
absurdly short. I remember playing one day in Mastuj 
after riding in twenty-three miles in the morning. After 
three-quarters of an hour of furious play on the same pony 
that had carried me all day, I suggested to the local hakim 
who had ridden in with me that it was time that we stopped. 
He replied, without a thought to the exhausted condition of 
his pony, that the light certainly was getting rather uncertain. 
The locals usually play anything from four to ten a side. 
Rules against any form of dangerous play do not exist and 
it is unusual for a game to be completed without loss of 
blood on both sides. Apart from other more dangerous 
fouls, one of the most exasperating features of the game 
is to have one’s stick hooked or knocked out of one’s hand 
by somebody on the far side of one’s pony from the ball—a 
form of gaucherie sternly disallowed at Hurlingham. 
Combination is of the very slightest when it exists at 
all, and it is more usual for all the players of the side to 
gallop simultaneously for the ball. In Chitral at any rate 
there are only two recognised places on the field—one player 
is ‘ back,’ the remainder are ‘on the ball.’ In Gilgit the 
standard is appreciably higher, owing in the main to the 
annual inter-district tournament at the Political Agent's 
Durbar in the spring. 
The teams for our match on the pass were fixed at five a | 


side, and'a band. Throughout the game, by the way, each 
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side’s band plays furiously and continuously, rising to for- 
tissimo when a tumbook is taken or a goal is scored. It is 
extraordinary how essential this accompaniment is con- 


\ sidered. Indeed, on asking whether polo can be arranged, 
' T have frequently been told that it was impossible owing 


to the absence of the band. The band continues to play 
after the game, when it is the custom for the winners to 
make the losers dance for their amusement. 

Our match was fast and furious, and falls were not infre- 
quent, due to tripped ponies or an over-bold lean outwards 
to reach a distant ball, and saddlery of poor reliability. 
The superior combination of the Gilgit team soon made 
itself felt and they led by two goals at half-time after thirty 
minutes of hectic play. Then a five-minute breather to 
bandage the wounded, two on our side and one on theirs— 


cuts on the head by an opponent’s stick in all three cases. - 


The second half must have lasted for forty-five minutes 
at least before I called a halt. Even then the sturdy little 
Badakshi ponies showed astonishingly little sign of fatigue 
in spite of the rarefied atmosphere at 12,250 feet above sea- 
level. More bandaging of casualties, followed by con- 
gratulation of the winners and an exhibition of dancing, 
until the sudden dusk ended the entertainment. I had reason 
to remember the match for many a day. I was following 
up a most promising tumbook, when the opposing back, a 
tiny man mounted on a pony little larger than a St. Bernard 
dog, crossed my bows almost at right angles, and I and 
my pony came down in a real bone-shaking crash in which 
my right ankle came off distinctly second best. 

My time was short, so I left early next morning for Ghizar 
armed with my fishing-rod, a mosquito net and my forty 
tins for carrying the trout. It was at Ghizar that the trout 
had first been put down sixteen years before and it would 
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be hard to picture a more ideal spot for them. The river, 
sontt twenty yards wide here, for nine months in the year 
is as clear as crystal, flowing placidly along between high 
grass banks lined with stunted willows, and with occasional 
rapids. It affords a wonderful contrast to the boulder- 
strewn nullah-beds of Chitral, or indeed of any part of the 
North-West Frontier, which in flood-time change their 
course during a night and roll down with them great rocks 
and boulders with a roar like thunder. 

The bigger fish had most of them gravitated twenty or 
thirty miles downstream below a steep fall in the river, 
and in deep clear water there I saw fish that must turn the 
scale at close on ten pounds. There were three-pounders 
to be had at Ghizar too, but they seldom rose to a fly and 
would have been more likely to take a minnow. The river 
literally teemed with smaller fish. The water had been clear 
for over a week and they were as greedy morning and 
afternoon as one could wish them to be, and all of them in 
perfect condition. In under three days I had caught seventy- 
one, averaging half a pound, on a fly, while my bearer and 
half a dozen coolies, paddling about with my mosquito-net 
in small channels, and outlying pools left by the falling river, 
caught about a hundred and fifty, averaging four ounces. 

We had made a small pond in a narrow channel close to 
our tents, closed top and bottom by closely woven hurdles, 
and into this we put the trout as they were caught, until 
by the third evening we had over two hundred. 

The coolies were divided into gangs of six with each pair 
carrying two tins slung from a pole on their shoulders. 
In each gang, too, there was a spare man with two empty 
tins for fresh water, and the success of his labours seemed 
to be the vital key. The journey must take some thirty-six 
hours. The water in every tin must be changed night and 
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day at least twice an hour. Would they do it? Bribes 
seemed to be the only answer, and I offered them freely for 
the gang which got over the pass with the fewest casualties. 

The moon was due to rise at midnight. Tenderly at 
dusk we spooned out the trout one by one in an old landing- 
net, and put four or five in each tin, and I turned in for a 
few hours’ sleep before our labours were to start. I was 
awakened at moon-rise, three hours later, with the ghastly 
news that all the trout in the tins were already dead. 

' Closer investigation with a lantern showed that out of 
one hundred and sixty, fifty-two were indeed floating belly- 
upwards, while half the remainder looked very neurotic. 
A bitter disappointment, and a poor start, but the best plan 
seemed to be to redistribute the fish that were left, and start 
the coolie convoy on their first stage of fifteen miles to the 
foot of the pass, after making up what losses we could 
from the thirty odd fish still remaining in the pond in which 
we had stored them. They were off in half an hour’s time, 
with their spare empty tins clang-clanging away into the 
night, leaving one gang with their tins for me to fill with 
fresh trout as soon as it was light. 

At dawn an hour’s casting with two droppers on in a 
shallow rapid rewarded me with twenty trout averaging a 
quarter to half a pound, and two of a pound each, a male 
and a female, to each of whom we gave a tin to themselves. 
A hurried breakfast and we too were off, dreading at every 
bend in the road to see last night’s convoy returning with 
tins full of dead trout. 

Our luck was in. The débicle of the previous evening had 
impressed the coolies more than any words of mine could do, 
that the water really must be changed every half-hour, and 
when we caught them up soon after noon the casualty list 
totalled twenty and only rose to twenty-four by the evening. 
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In spite of its extra thousand feet of height and the three- 
mile gap at the top between the highest springs on either 
side of the watershed we had chosen the Chamarkhand 
Pass (13,600 feet) in preference to the Shandur, as being the 
shorter route to Mastuj by five or six miles. We were 
halted now at 10,000 feet or so, with the tins in the shade 
of a few stunted birch trees, resting and waiting for the 
sun to sink before making a hurried dash over the pass 
before dark to a good halting-place on the far side. It was a 
pleasant enough spot beside an ice-cold stream, as clear as 
crystal, which tumbled steeply down the valley through a 
tangle of dwarf silver birches. Bare grass-slopes on either 
side towered up to beetling crags and snow-capped peaks, 
solitary and immense, their vast scale seeming to dwarf man 
to puny nothingness. 

We were off again at 3.30 p.m. to top the pass wearily 
at dusk, and drop stumblingly down 3,000 feet of slippery 
goat-track in the gathering darkness. Only eight more 
casualties among the trout this time, with four more while 
the coolies enjoyed four hours of well-earned sleep before 
we started off again on the last lap of eleven miles as soon 
as the moon rose again soon after midnight. There were 
several degrees of frost when we started which froze the 
ground hard and made the going easier, but the temperature 
rose quickly as the long column dropped down the valley. 
It was a race against time now. Could we get to the 
hatchery before the sun rose and made it necessary to halt 
somewhere in the shade till evening ? Two or three of the 
gangs went off at a great pace, and we soon had a change 
of coolies for the others, collected from the first village 
we came to in the Yarkhun Valley. It seemed to grow 
stiflingly hotter every minute, but as luck would have it 
at daybreak a few stray clouds appeared from nowhere and 
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hid the sun until the last gang had reached the hatchery, 
and we had carefully emptied the 136th trout into it. No 
more had died on the way, but thirty or forty had come very 
near to it, and drifted aimlessly about for an hour or two 
scarcely showing a sign of life. Not so, one of the two larger 
ones, whose first action within a few seconds of his release 
was to seize and consume a small snow-trout about three 
inches long of which there were a great number in the 
hatchery. This was interesting as there have never been 
any snow-trout at Ghizar, though they abound ten miles 
farther downstream below a steep fall in the river which 
they have never been able to negotiate. There too their 
numbers are rapidly diminishing, as the larger trout which 
have gravitated down from Ghizar in recent years, are rapidly 
killing and ousting them. 

Some of the brown trout were considerably exhausted 
after their thirty-six hours in tins, and a few moments after 
their release in the hatchery, a biggish water-snake seized 
one weighing about six ounces by coiling its tail round it, 
and attempted to drag it out on to the bank, until it was 
itself despatched by the coolies who had carried the tins and 
were watching the proceeding. The following day a slightly 
smaller snake was seen to attack one of the larger brown 
trout, but he had mistaken his opponent and the trout 
turned and broke his assailant’s back. 

So ended a very pleasurable exploit, the labours of which 
will be amply repaid by news one day yet to come that 
trout can really be caught within comfortable reach of 
Drosh and Chitral. What, alas, seems more likely is that 
during a long and hungry winter the temptation amongst 
the half-starved local inhabitants will be too great, and a 
couple of sticks of dynamite will ring down the curtain on 
that precious little hatchery for all time. 
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On a flag azure, 

A Lion gardant d’or 
Trembles in the wind... 
Richard Coeur de Lion 

Is dead. No more 

The trumpets trill of triumphs 
In the Holy Land: no horns 
Proclaim Crusading victories. 
The solemn sackbuts sound 

A dirge ; while muffled drums 
Drone on, and hautboys 
Wail. Richard is dead ! 


A thousand armoured knights 

Weep for their King, 

Remembering battles shared 

At Ascalon and Acre. O, weep ! 
Lest you forget how brave 

Proud warriors, fresh from the field, 
Covered with glory, the blood red 
Cross of God upon their breasts, 
Sprawled drunken at the feet 


Of harlots ... The untamed Saracens 


And heathen Saladin would weep 


For Richard now. Alas! The Lion, 


Once leader, feared by men, 
And women ; lustful in love ; 
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Quick to anger ; the paragon 

Of earthly power and cruelty, 

Is dead. Yet does he live 

In divers Empires and States, 

And in the hearts of cruel men 
That pierced the hands of Christ 
Who would have blessed them 

In the Holy Land. ‘ Revenge,’ 
They cry, ‘on those that killed 
Our Lord!’ Then they must die. 


Man, foolish with common sense, 
Created in the image, not the mind 
Of his Creator ; putting his trust 
In Princes, not in God ; 

Striving to right a wrong with wrong ; 
Hoping to end all wars 

With yet another war ; persecuting 
The meek, worshipping the strong ; 
Ready to die for hate 

But not for love, 

Follows the Lion’s Crusading Cross, 
Scarlet, and trivial, and dead. 


The drums are silent now : 

The last gasping chord 

Of sorrow’s song has fled 

The lips of those that mourn 

For Richard. The knights 

Have cast their armour off ; 

Their eyes, their tears. 

Silence reigns. The King is dead. 


THE ROYAL CRUSADER 


Long live the King! God save him 
From so sad an end as this: 

To die and lose a crown, 

And gain—nothing. Another 

Lost a martyr’s crown of thorns, 
And gained a Kingdom : 

But He was King of Kings. 

His Word and Faith 

Were mightier than the sword 

Of Richard, or ten thousand Richards. 
He prophesied the day 

When men, sick of common sense, 
Too wise to worship heroes ; 

Too meek to hate their foes, 

Will love their enemies, and 

Do good to those that hate them. 


That day will breathe the last 

Of war. Men will inherit 

The earth in meekness and humility. 
It will not be the Lion, 

But the Lamb, a little child, 

Shall lead them... On the first eve 
Of Christmas, in a sky azure, 

A Star gardant d’or, 

Twinkling over Bethlehem, 

Bringing hope of peace 

And good will toward men, 

Cast light, and showed the Way. 
DENNIS STOLL. 
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Snow is falling o’er the hills ; 
Those who tarry, if God wills, 
Home may win. 
Wanderers abroad, and lost, 
Footsore, and mayhap storm-tossed, 
Far from kin— 
Look up, pray ! 
On Christmas Eve, of old they say, 
Cometh help to light the way ! 


Every twisting thorny tree 
Within is lit so fierily ; 
Shadowless, 
And sheltering from all that’s wild 
His candle, comes a little child. 
Loveliness 
Beyond compare 
Dwells about Him; and most dear 
The yellow light that He doth bear. 


Straightly to His feet hangs down 
His shining crocus-coloured gown ; 
Round His head 
A circle of immortal light 
Whirls with swiftness infinite ; 
At His tread 
Blossoms spring ; 
Wandering brothers, let us sing 
To this Youngling’s journeying : 
Gloria, Gloria 
In excelsis Deo ! 
J. MACLEOD. 
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CurisTMas approaches : ‘ Peace on earth, good will towards 
men.’ Hitler has confirmed the old view that Christmas 
is to be regarded as a time of peace—but ‘ towards men ?’ 
Is a Jew, for example, a man? Shylock, I remember, gave 
us some reasons for thinking so, but they do not now seem 
to be regarded as cogent in Germany for ail that country’s 
admiration for Shakespeare, who should really, I think I 
have heard it declared, have been a German. Hardly: if 
he had one quality, his poetry apart, more highly developed 
than another, it was a tolerance that certainly has never 
been noticeable in our Continental strivers. 
* 

Meanwhile, what about these absurd little death-traps of 
short lengths of trenches disfiguring our parks, for no 
apparent purpose, past, present, or to come ? 

* 

I was present the other day at a literary discussion which 
was not without significance : the writings of a young man 
were being debated by a group of men who were all experi- 
enced judges ; not one could offer any explanation of the 
meaning of any of the verses, and yet five out of the eleven 
taking part in the discussion gave it as their opinion that 
they showed considerable merit, gifts of imagination and 
so forth. How it can be maintained that the unintelligible 
does this was at no time made clear: it would still seem 
to me that unless meaning of some sort can be attached to 
writing, it must be without merit—but this, I am well 
aware, is not the opinion held by eminent critics to-day. 

Not being an eminent critic, however, I cannot but 

maintain it. I had, for instance, every desire cordially to 
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commend the Collected Poems of Laura Riding (Cassell, 
15s. n.); she has been praised, she has given evidence in 
other work of conscientious endeavour, and I opened her 
collection with high hope. But I cannot understand any 
of it: it begins with a lengthy puzzle of an introduction 
saying that she has been persistently accused of ‘ difficulty,’ 
adding ‘I have learned from my poems what, completely 
and precisely, the scope of poetry is; and any reader may 
learn the same.’ I fail. These poems have been written, 
the author says, ‘for all the reasons of poetry’: it may 
be so, but as they have no recognizable rhythm, music, 
metre, or intelligibility I am no wiser. With the best 
will possible I simply cannot make head or tail of a single 
one, and the illustrations in the last section as, for instance, 
that of naked persons watching devils who are precariously 
poised on the edge of a precipice flinging down skeletons, 
seem as obnoxious as they are obscure. Here is a typical 
poem called ‘ All the Time,’ selected quite at random : 

By after long appearance 

yon the all the time 

Name please now you may go. 


By after love time and-she knows 

And he says rose 

Unless unless if not. 

Or if if sometimes if 

How like myself I was > 

Among the salt and minutes. 
And the author says ‘I begin every poem on the most 
elementary plane of understanding’! The volume contains 
477 pages of this kind of thing. Sad, very sad. 

* * 


I have devoeed space to the above because there can be 
no doubting the fact that modern criticism has taken for 
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its motto, omne ignotum pro magnifico, and it is a sad sign 
of our times. Let us now turn to the interesting, and 
perhaps it is a compensating sign that they are, at this 
season at any rate, ‘as thick as the leaves in Vallombrosa 5 
(to commit the solecism of quoting a dead master of melody) 
and to each can only be given a brevity of reference, and 
then only to a handful out of the heap. 

In defiance, then, of the prevailing critical custom of 
ignoring all poetry but the incomprehensible, let me begin 
by calling special attention to the work of an enduring poet, 
the beautiful little volume by Laurence Binyon entitled 
Brief Candles (Golden Cockerel, 3s. 6d.) and charmingly 
illustrated by his daughter: those who have not already 
procured it are advised to make good the omission by pur- 
chase or gift not later than Christmas Day. 


Verse-fashions wax and wane, 
But Laurence Binyons remain. 


There are not many of them; let us clasp those we have 
greedily to our bosoms. 

The next poet on my list leads to autobiography, not of 
the usual kind. Keith Henderson has ingeniously and skil- 
fully pieced together from his diaries, letters, and poems, 
and from comments by contemporary intimates, ‘ arbitrarily 
arranged,’ the editor declares, ‘to make a continuous story,’ 
the life-story of the Scottish national poet. Burns—by Him- 
self (Methuen, 12s. 6d. n.) is perhaps, as far as its text goes, for 
the reader who is already a lover of Burns—the many illus- 
trations, really distinguished woodcuts by Keith Henderson, 
are for all and make the book a valued possession. Another 
autobiography, also hardly of the usual kind, is Logan 
Pearsall Smith’s Unforgotten Years (Constable, tos. n.) : the 
author ranges easily and with a very graceful blend of fancy 
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and remembrance over his years, telling us of early days 
in Philadelphia, of Walt Whitman, Matthew Arnold, Jowett 
and Balliol, Whistler and Paris, Henry James and Sussex, 
and, not least, of his valuable sport “hunting for MSS.’— 
a delightful medley. 

From autobiography to biography, which will the reader 
have, the heroic of soul or one almost deified after death, 
though hardly (in the opinion of many !) God-like upon 
earth ? The choice. is there and the omnivorous can enjoy 
both: for the first there are two, both ‘ of the Antarctic,’ 
namely ‘ Birdie’ Bowers and Charcot, both published by 
Murray, the first written by George Seaver (10s. 6d. n.), 
the second by Marthe Oulié (12s. 6d. n.). Both of these 
are deserving of high commendation for their treatment 
and for their subjects : Jean Charcot was indubitably a great 
Frenchman, as great in his own career of exploration as 
was his father in medicine. ‘ Birdie’ Bowers was a man 
worthy to die beside Scott and Edward Wilson—and higher 
praise can be given to none. I am not sure that this bio- 
graphy is not as fine a piece of work as was George Seaver’s 
Edward Wilson—and that has been long endeared to thou- 
sands. But Lenin (Longmans, 10s. 6d. n.)—what is it pos- 
sible to say of Lenin? Christopher Hollis could hardly 
make his ‘ portrait of a professional revolutionary ’ pleasing 


or even acceptable to all, he could hardly fail to make it 


interesting and he has not failed. ‘Lenin,’ writes Mr. Hollis 
at the end of the strange, tragic, absorbing career, ‘had 
demanded of his picked followers an utter sacrifice of all 
love and all ambition, but at the same time he stripped from 
them those comforts of religion through which alone rare 
souls have been capable of utter sacrifices .. . They wor- 
shipped him—which he did not ask of them—and failed 
him.’ 
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From the study of heroes and a revolutionary—a word 
of fairly impartial calibre—it is a natural transition to pass 
to the study of strange lands: J. B. Morton has gone 
a-wandering with excellent results: Pyrenean (Longmans, 
8s. 6d. n.) is his simple title, and he has produced a book 
which has the characteristic attraction and humour both of 
his former books and of the country of his recent wander- 
ings. Sten Bergman has gone farther afield : his wanderings 
have been In Korean Wilds and Villages (Gifford, 12s. 6d. n.) 
and he has much to tell of these little-known places that 
has its interest to-day—the text is well translated by Frederic 
Whyte. Thirdly, John dos Passos has produced a tale of 
many wanderings, which he calls Journeys between Wars 
(Constable, 12s. 6d. n.) in Spain, Russia, the Orient and 
again in Spain, a record of variety and vivacity. 

From wanderers I turn to those who, by force of circum- 
stances, avoidable perhaps but at any rate compelling, are 
the reverse, namely, prisoners. Two are before me, differ- 
ing as much in calibre and treatment as in title, and yet 
not dissimilar, essentially, in subject: the one is called A 
Happy Fortnight (Peter Davies, 8s. 6d. n.) and is F. G. 
Stanley’s rather complacent account of his own career as 
a burglar and recent reformation. I did not find this as 
interesting as Sir John Squire’s preface had led me to hope. 
The other, Men in Cages by H. U. Triston (Gifford, 8s. 6d. n.), 
is written in the spirit of sentences which occur in its midst 
—‘ The men in prison are just the same as you and me. 
A bit weaker, perhaps, but that is all. And for that reason 
they deserve more of our pity and less of our censure.’ 
That is the only spirit in which analysis and suggestions for 
reform can hopefully be approached. 

And so to history. James Truslow Adams has built up 
a big reputation for himself as the historian of the United 
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States: he has now turned to Building the British Empire 
(Scribners, 15s. n.) the object of which, in his opening 
words, is to ‘ consider who these people are who have so 
puzzled the world’; he immediately decides that ‘ duty, 
though rarely if ever talked about, seems to bulk large at 
the base of the nation.’ That is gratifying to read, but the 
volume is itself a puzzle. It rather belies its title and is— 
as far as this first volume has gone—only one more of the 
many histories of England down to 1783, with very scanty 
reference to any Empire. A handsome, friendly, but not 
exactly necessary, book, the real purpose of which is, 
presumably, yet to be unfolded. 

And finally to fiction—as far as space allows. Here at 
least are a few recent novels. Continuing with America 
first come two, Rose Wilder, Lane’s Free Land (Longmans, 
7s. 6d. n.), a story of early settlers in the west that has proved 
its great popularity in the land of its origin, and Paul Horgan’s 
Far from Cibola (Constable, 6s. n.), a short, concentrated 
story of life in New Mexico. Africa is the scene of Violet 
Campbell’s third novel, The Plain Woman (Methuen, 8s. 6d.n.) : 
this, though undeniably graphic, is a strange descent into 
wildness and sensation. From E. CE. Somerville and Martin 
Ross comes, naturally, a succinct and witty tale of Ireland, 
Sarah’s Youth (Longmans, 7s. 6d. n.), with horses as the most 
human part. John Pudney delves into Soho in Jacobsen’s 
Ladder (Longmans, 7s. 6d. n.), an interesting, unusual but 
somehow inconclusive story. And, last but not least, we 
have D. J. Hall’s This Other Den (Harrap, 7s. 6d. n.) and 
G.W. Keeton’s The Speedy Return (Bell, 7s. 6d. -n.), the first 
of England in 1830, the second of England and Scotland in 
the days of the Darien bitterness—both good work worth 


reading—and giving. G. 
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THE ‘ CORNHILL’ COMPETITION. 
Douste Acrostic No. 182. 


Prizes of books to the value of £1, from John Murray’s catalogue, are 
offered to the two solvers whose letters are first opened. Answers, 
containing the coupon from page iv, must be addressed to the Acrostic 
Editor, 50 Albematie Street, Wr and must reach him by 31st December. 


“Such boasting as the Gentiles use 


Or without the Law——’ 
1. ‘He used to be so good and brave, 
The sweetest of all our fold,’ 
2. ‘It lies from Heaven across the flood 
Of , as a bridge,’ 


3. ‘ Mindful were the shepherds, as now the moon 
Bent a burning eyebrow to brown evetide,’ 
4. ‘ How the rustic flute drew the music to the 
Sister of his own, till her rays fell wide.’ 
5. ‘So, one day more am I deified. 
Who knows but the world may 
6. ‘ The lilies and were all awake, 
They sigh’d for the dawn and thee.’ 


Answer to Acrostic 180, October number : ’Tis a countenance whose 
spell Sheds a balm o’er every mead and dell. (Watts Dunton : ‘Wassail 
Chorus at the Mermaid Tavern.’) 1. WhenaS (Robert Herrick : ‘ Upon 
Julia’s Clothes’). 2. HeaP (Browning: ‘Song from Paracelsus). 
3. OpE (Thomas Gray: ‘The Progress of Poesy’). 4. Soul (Felicia 
Hemans: ‘ Dirge’). 5. ExceL(s) (Shakespeare : ‘ Silvia). 

The first correct answers opened were sent by Mrs. Morton, Charn- 
wood House, Alexandra Park, Nottingham, and Miss F. E. Miller, 
7 Macaulay Road, SW.4, who are invited to choose books as mentioned 
above. N.B.—Sources need not be given. 
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A Grand Autobiography 


3rd Printing 


Laughing Diplomat 


By DANIELE VARE. 


“ The work of an acute observer. 
Signor Varé’s book comes oppor- 
tunely to add to the gaiety of 
nations at a moment when gaiety 
is badly needed.”"—The Times. 
“With an irresistible dash of 
Beau Danube in it, Signor Varé’s 
book has all the graces of Medi- 
terranean patience and _ Italian 
vivacity.”’ —The Bystander. 


16s. 


“What a rich, witty, succinct, and amusing going on, what a 
heavenly making of endless pairs of trousers, if trousers be 
anecdotes for the reader to remember and steal and wear 
as his own.”’"—John 0’ London’s Weekly. 


Major C. S. JARVIS, C.M.G., 0.B.E. 


Desert and Delta 


By Major C.S. JARVIS, C.M.G., 
O.B.E. (late Governor of Sinai). 
Author of “‘ Three Deserts,”’ etc. 
With 14 Half-tones, 7 Cartoons 
and a Sketch Map. tos. 6d. 


“* Good sense and good humour 
are the characteristic marks of 
all that Major Jarvis writes about 
the Middle East, and each of 
his books makes an appetizer 
for the next. His instinct for 
comedy gives buoyancy even to 
his most serious pages.’’—The 
Observer. 
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Published by Authority of H.M. The King. 


Letters of the Prince Consort, 1831-1861 


Selected and Edited by Dr. KURT 
JAGOW. Translated by E. T. 
S. DUGDALE. With IIlus- 
trations. 18s. 


““Dr. Jagow has performed a 
real service in publishing these 
letters, the large majority of 
which have never seen the light 
before. A volume for which 
all students of the period must 
be grateful.’’— The Sunday Times. 


** An authorized and admirable 
translation of an important 
H.R.H. Tue Prince Consort work.” — The Observer. 


‘A full and extremely valuable summary of the Prince 
Consort’s life and labours.” —The Spectator. 


Whippingham to Westminster, 1851-1937 
The Reminiscences of LORD ERNLE (Rowland E. Prothero) 


Introduction by LORD 
KENNET, G.B.E., P.C., 
and a Concluding Note by Sir 
DANIEL HALL, K.C.B. 
Illustrated. 18s. 


“Lord Kennet prepares the 
reader for a delightful 
volume, into which every- § 
thing seems to fit naturally | 
and without egotism. There 
are admirable sketches of 
rural life and ways long 


vanished ; of a literary Lonp 2s Editor of 


London when editors edited; 
and of the economy of a great estate conscientiously 
administered at a critical period.”—The Times. 
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By GEORGE SEAVER 


“ Birdie” Bowers of the Antarctic 
Second Printing 
Preface by Apsley Cherry-Garrard. 
3 Coloured Illustrations, 12 Half- 
tones, 2 Maps. tos. 6d. 
Scott, Wilson, Oates, Bowers, 
four heroes of imperishable 
memory who strove, achieved, 
and died together in the Antarc- 
tic. About Bowers, alone of the 
four, no book has hitherto been 
written. 
“Pays rare tribute to a man 
of high courage, ever even 
temperament, and indomitable 
energy.’ —The Sphere. 


Edward Wilson of the Antarctic 
NATURALIST AND FRIEND. 
11th Impression. Illustrated, and in colour. tos. 6d. 


Edward Wilson: Nature Lover 
Third Impression. With 17 Coloured Illustrations, 28 in Line 
and 22 Half-tones in text, from Wilson’s own drawings. 10s. 6d. 


Charcot of the Antarctic 


By MARTHE OULIE. Fore- 
word by Admiral Sir William 
Goodenough, G.C.B. With Maps 
and Illustrations. 12s. 6d. 


““A great seaman in ice.”— 
The Times. 


“Tt recalls vividly out- 
standing personality in the 
history of Polar endeavour. A 
man of great charm, animated by 


high ideals and strong purposes, 


CHARCOT 


imbued with theloveof Polar 


seas. fine tribute to a great 

Mi J 

Guardian. 
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A MOST REMARKABLE BOOK 


The Passing of the Aborigines 


By DAISY BATES, C.B.E.  Fore- 
word by The Hon. Sir George Murray, 
K.C.M.G. Introduction by Arthur 
Mee. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


When Queen Victoria was still upon 
_ the throne Mrs. Bates, who is now 
78, set out for Australia as The Times 
correspondent to investigate the 
question of the largely cannibal 
Australian Aborigines. This book 
is her record of a life that she 
dedicated to the natives. It is 
claimed also that she is the only 
woman in the world on whom 
primitive tribes have conferred blood brotherhood. She 
speaks 188 Australian aboriginal dialects. 

“One of the most thrilling adventure stories ever written.” 
—Daily Herald. 


Ordeal at Lucknow 


By MICHAEL JOYCE. Author of 
Peregrine With Plans. 
8s. 6d. 


ORDEAL 
AT 


LUCKNOW 
MICHAEL JOYCE 


“This is not merely one more 
general reconsideration of the 
Indian Mutiny. From personal 
tradition and numerous manuscript 
sources Mr. Joyce has found means 
to write a book for which there 
was a clear place in the long 
bibliography of the subject.”— 
EDMUND BLUNDEN in The Book 
Society News. 


“A heartening story of endurance and courage, told without 
gush and presented with a striking actuality.”—-DesmMoND 
McCartny in The Sunday Times. 


RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK SOCIETY 
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Freya Stark 


1s the only one of her sex to gain the Burton Memorial Medal. She 
has also been awarded the Back Grant, and the Mungo Park Medal. 


Seen in the Hadhramaut 


With about 150 Plates from the 
Author's photographs. 21s. 


This beautiful volume gives a 
comprehensive and enthrall- 
ing picture ofa unique country 
which the author, in her pre- 
vious books describing her 
travels there, so particularly 
made her own. To the ™& 
beauties of scene and people ; 
to mountain, desert, archi- 
tecture and animate life there 
could be no more charming 
or understanding guide than 
Miss Stark. 


** A LIMITED EDITION of 25 signed copies, specially 
bound and with a portrait of the author, is available at £2 2s. 


Baghdad Sketches 
Recommended by the Book Society. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


“She has the sense of the East as surely as Doughty or 
Lawrence. Her new book is enchanting, brilliant, gentle, 
sympathetic and lively.” —The Evening News. 


The Southern Gates of Arabia 
With 24 Illustrations and 2 Maps. Third Impression. 7s. 6d. 


“* A story, and a manner of telling it, such as you come across 
once in a life time.”—Joun Prioteau in The Observer. 


The Valleys of the Assassins 
With 11 Illustrations and 6 Maps. Fourth Impression. 6s. 
“ Truly enthralling.” —V. Sackvitte West in The Observer. 
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By Walter Starkie 


Litt.D. lene! of Spanish and Lecturer in Italian Literature in Dublin University. 


The Waveless Plain 


An Italian Autobiography. 12s. 6d. 
2nd Printing. 

“Delightful autobiography of a 
man whose paths led him far 
from the beaten track, and whose 
unusual sensibilities enabled him 
to bring such exceptional treasures 
from his journeyings. Few living 
members of the Anglo-Saxon 
world possess so long, so deep, 
or so intimate a knowledge of 
contemporary Italy.’—The 


De. Sraneie with one of bis Sunday Times. 
*Don Gypsy 
ADVENTURES WITH A FIDDLE IN BARBARY, ANDALUSIA, AND 
La MANCHA. Illustrated. 6s. 2nd Printing. 
*Spanish Raggle-Taggle th Printing. 
ss. 7th Printing. 


Luigi Pirandello. A Ficure Futurism, 1867-1936. 5s. 


The Next British 
Empire 

By R. A. PIDDINGTON. | 6s. 
“* Everyone should read it ; there 
is much truth in this book. Mr. 
Piddington is learned, vigorous, 
widely-travelled, and shrewd. If 
our well-meaning, but quite 
vacuous young Socialists would 
read this book, they would all 
become Conservatives to- 
morrow, for Mr. Piddington is 
progressive to an extent that 
would make them gasp for joy. A very, very good book—well 
and amusingly written and thought-provoking.”—The Field. 
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By MICHAEL CHANCE 


Whose Dog are You? 


With 44 Illustrations by Stanley 
M. Ballance. 5s. 


Princes, Statesmen, Clerics, 
Actors, Filmstars, Sportsmen, 
Artists, Authors—all are seen 
at their best with their dogs 
in these strikingly informal 
portraits. 

“*Michael Chance writes char- 
mingly about the pets of 
celebrities in all walks of 
life. The numerous photo- 
graphs are really delightful.”’ 
—SINCLAIR PHILuPs in The 
Daily Dispatch. 


Our Princesses and their Dogs 


Fourth Impression. 26 full-page Illustrations. 2s. 6d. Special 
Gift Edition. 


By Osbert Lancaster 
Pillar to Post 


The Pocket Lamp of Archi- 
tecture. 


= Illustrated by the Author. ss. 


‘This admirable little hand- 
book is both witty and enter- 
taining. ”__HarOLD NICOL- 
son in The Daily Telegraph. 
“ This journal does not often 
call abookimportant. It has 
| no hesitation in so describing 
=== Pillar to Post.”—From a 
whole-page review in The 
Architects’ Journal. 


Progress at Pelvis Bay 


Fully Illustrated by the Author. 35. 6d. 
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By Basil Maine 


Franklin Roosevelt 


His Life and Achievement. 
With 8 Illustrations. 0s. 6d. 


Mr. Basil Maine has known 
; the Roosevelt family well 
d for many years and has been 

in close contact with the 


FRANKLIN) President, both in his official 

‘ quarters and at home. He 
ROOSEVELT has had access to much family 
bs His Life and Achievement history as well as public 
By 


BASIL MAINE) records. 


“So up-to-date that it comes right up to existing problems.” 
—The Evening News. 


People are much Alike 


A Book of characters, places and conversation, with an Englishman’s 
reflections upon these. With IIlustrations. 10s. 6d. 


“* Czechoslovakia, Canada, America, Italy, and Hungary 
are among the countries of which he chats interestingly 
about person or place, and his excursions in his own land have 
frequently been amusing. The book is well illustrated.”— 
Times Literary Supplement. 


RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK SOCIETY 


Edward Lear i= 


Landscape Painter and Nonsense Poet. 
By ANGUS DAVIDSON. With 
Drawings and Paintings by EDWARD 
LEAR. Iss. 


“Wholly delightful. It is hard to 
see how he could have done his 
work better. The biography is 
orderly and elegant ; the illustrations 
are chosen tactfully—more than 
once with brilliance : an admirable 
book.” —Evetyn WaucH in The 


Spectator. 
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Edith Davidson of Lambeth 


A Memoir. By M.C.S.M. With 
a Preface by His Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 12 Illustrations. 9s. 


“The author admits to having 
sensed the difficulty of writing a 
book about Lady Davidson that 
would be at once accurate and 
interesting. Any doubts on this 
score are swiftly dispersed both by 
the attractiveness of the story and 
the skill with which it has been J 
told.”—The Times. 


portrait of a woman of rare beauty of character.” — 
The Christian World. 


Sir Evelyn Rug gles-Brise 
Edited by SHANE LESLIE. With Illustrations. 9s. 


** An intimate picture of a great Victorian. His comments 
on men like Sir John Simon and Mr. Bonar Law have a 
searching frankness. It is heartening to go back and see what 
this fine humanitarian was able to do by sheer force of his 
humanity and justice.”’"—The Star. 


The Spirit of St. Dunstan's 
By V. M. DUCHE. 
With a Preface by Sir Ian Fraser, C.B.E. 35. 6d. 


“* Each chapter tells the human story of one man’s fight, and 
each is worth remembering. And once you read it you 
will remember it always.’’—Sunday Express. 


Addition to ‘‘ The Wisdom of the East Series”’ 


Himalayas of the Soul 

Translations from the Sanskrit of the principal Upanishads. By 
J. MASCARO, M.A.Cantab., Reader of English, University 
of Barcelona. 3s. 6d. 

Fine scholarship, beauty of word and phrasing and a spirit of 
profound reverence have endowed this book with the qualities 


of a great symphonic poem. 
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By Axel Munthe 
Now at 3/6 net and Unabridged 


The Story of 
San Michele 


*Also Gift Edition in Green Leather, 
6s. net. 


“Romantic, realistic, pitiful and 
enchanting, this is the record of a 
citadel of the soul . . . . a treasure 
house of incidents and dreams. A 
miracle? Well, every work of 
art is a miracle, and every beautiful 
thing the shrine of a realized 
dream.” —The Daily Telegraph. 


“ There is something in this book for everybody.” —ARNOLD 
BENNETT. 


*The First Cheap Edition, 7s. 6d., of this World-famous book, is 
now in its Twenty-seventh Impression. 

*Fifty-eight Impressions sold in Great Britain alone ! 
*Translated into 26 languages. 

*The book now sells in greater numbers than in its first year of 
publication. 


The handsome Illustrated Edition, with 122 Photographs 
of the Author's, is available at 18s. Buckram. 25s. 
Second Impression. 


The Pageant of Wings 
By DOUGLAS GORDON. Fully Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 


“The chapters on birds are excellent and quite out of the 
ordinary, and the whole book can hardly fail to arouse both 
thought and pleasure, especially in view of the perfectly 
charming pen-and-ink drawings which are the work of the 
author’s wife.”—Game and Gun. 


“Varied and refreshingly natural.” —United Services’ Review. 
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The Troubled Mind = 


A General Account of the Human 
Mind and its Disorders and its 
Remedies. By HARRY 
ROBERTS. With chapters on 
the Insanities by Margaret Nelson 
Jackson. 6s. 


“Dr. Roberts’s book is so 
valuable to the layman. Many 
guide-books to the mind have 
been written for the general 
public, but this one is much 
better than most, not because it 
is more original or profound, 
but by an almost singular combination of good qualities— 
fine common-sense, clear thinking, accuracy, wide scope, a 
dexterous pen and a genial humour.” —The Listener. 


Harry RoBeERts 


We are Observed 


A Mirror of English Character. By W. J. BLYTON. Author 
of “* English Cavalcade,” etc. 7s. 6d. 

“This is that loving anthology of English prose. that we 
should all like to make. Mr. Blyton is the perfect showman 
for the subject he has chosen.”—Time and Tide. 


The Poems of Montrose 


Collected and Annotated by John L. Weir. $n 

“* The work establishes the authoritative text. As a piece of 
research it demands the attention of the scholar; but it is 
also one to appeal to the general reader of literary taste.” 
Library Review. 


Rhyme Unreasoned 

By RICHARD SEYMOUR. 5s. 
‘The charm of Mr. Seymour’s verses lies as much in their 
pointed reasoning as in their humour and artistry. It is the 
delicate blending of the grave and gay, the lyrical and the 
laughable, which gives to his humour a distinctive, and at 
times haunting appeal.’”"—The Times. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Dream Prevails 
By MAUD DIVER. 8s. 64. 


“This brilliant novel is Mrs. Diver’s strongest and most 
beautiful book.’’—Sunday Western Independent. 

““A feast for all those desirous of an all-absorbing novel, 
written with that distinction which has long since placed 
Maud Diver’s name in the front rank of contemporary 
novelists.”’-—Graham Seton Hutchison. 


Of-White 
A first novel by NEIL WOODWARD. 7s. 64. 


“Tt is composed fluently and with feeling. Good novel- 
writing which should be popular.’”-—Observer. 

““A quiet and beautifully balanced style lifts it to many 
moments of poignance and loveliness.’”-—Douctas NEWTON 
in G. K.’s Weekly. 


Quest: and Other Stories 
By RICHARD FINDLAY. 7s. 6d. 


“Short stories, very well written, with uncommonly vivid 
décors. Whether soaring in aeroplanes, diving in submarines, 
riding to hounds, or crossing deserts in N. Africa and Spain, 
the characters have authenticity and carry a soul into action.” 
—The News-Chronicle. 


The Fur Masters 


By ALAN SULLIVAN, Author of ‘‘ No Secrets Island,” etc. 
7s. 6d. 


‘A first-rate tale of trapping and trade rivalry in Canada 
which exhilarates like a sleigh-run and is written in a style that, 
like snow, is cold and sparkles.’””—News-Chronicle. 

“The fur trade of Canada, a century and more ago, en- 
tailed a life of adventure and excitement which gives just 
the right flavour for a novel—this is a yarn to read.” —United 


Services’ Review. 
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NEW NOVELS 


“Pp. C. Wren is the legitimate successor to Alexandre 
Dumas.” —Dr. Wm. Lyon Phelps. 


Cardboard Castle 


By P. C. WREN. 8s. 6d. 


CARDBOARD 
CASTLE 


‘““A really notable, exceptionally 
good, extraordinarily thrilling 
story, containing strong meat, good 
fun, and a. stirring narrative ; 
it recaptures the true atmosphere 
of the world-renowned ‘ Beau 
Geste.’”’—James AGATE in The 
Daily Express. 


Rough Shooting 


SHorT Stories by P. C. WREN. 7s. 6d. 


“Tt serves to display further, Major Wren’s inexhaustible 
resources as a raconteur.’”’—The Scotsman. 


The Sea-Gull 


By KATHLEEN NORRIS. 
8s. 6d. 


‘British readers owe much 
to America’s No. 1 woman 
novelist. The Sea-Gull adds 
substantially to our debt, for 
it ranks among her best.”— 
The Liverpool Post. 


KATHLEEN Norris 


Plain People 
SHorT Stories by KATHLEEN NORRIS. 73. 6d. 


This collection of thirteen stories crystallizes the best of the 
author’s powers and provides some charming heroines and 
episodes for the reader. 
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New Novels by Eden Phillpotts 


Saurus 7s. 6d. 


If an inhabitant of another 
planet could suddenly arrive 
here, handicapped by no pre- 
vious knowledge of our world 
but with highly-developed 
understanding and critical 
ability, what would his views 
be? “‘Saurus’’ is such a visitor. 
His arrival and development 
make a capital story, but his 
views are something more and 

: contain much of the author’s 
Een Pur.irorrs philosophy of life and present- 
day affairs—and Mr. Phillpotts is a deep thinker as well as 


an excellent story-teller. 


Portrait of a Scoundrel 7s. 6d. 


“ The four murders of the Scoundrel are brilliantly successful. 
If you wish to watch an almost unbelievably, almost 
grandly conscienceless villain at his most lethal, and also 
meet a delightful monkey, you need look no further.” —The 


Observer. 


Dark. Horses as. 6d. 


“His magic is to keep close to life and the book is cheerful, 
wise, and one of the most delightful he has written.”— 
The Times Literary Supplement. 


A Cloud that’s Dragonish 


By VERRIER ELWIN, Author of “‘ Leaves from the Jungle,” 
“* Phulmat of the Hills.”’ 7s. 6d. 


“ As individual and original a tale as I have read for a long 
time. You can read the book either to learn something of 
these Gonds and their dirtier, more squalid neighbours, or for 
the enjoyment of an unusual detective story.”—Howarp 
Sprinc in The Evening Standard. 
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dependent on one another for their 


CHARMING BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Four Mumfie Books Written and Illustrated in Colour and Line 
by KATHARINE TOZER. 


“I predict for Mumfie a small niche among the immortals.” 


—Eiluned Lewis in The Listener, 
Mumfie’s Magic Box 


Mumfie and Scarecrow’s adventures 
begin with a chance encounter with a 
baby pig born with wings. Never 
have our two friends experienced such 
adventures, never have they been so 


safety, never have they been so clever. 
55. 


And by the Same Author 


WANDERINGS OF MUMFIE. 5s. 
HERE COMES MUMFIE. 6s. 
MUMFIE THE ADMIRAL. 6s. 


* MUMFIE 1 the flesh (or rather in velvet) may be had at all toyshops, booksellers 
or from the publishers, 5s. 6d. each, 
** SCARECROW, Mumfie’s clever friend, price 7s. 6d. 
*** MUMFIE stools and chairs are also delightful (and very strong). They are 
available in toyshops and from the publisher, stools 35. 9d. (plus 7d. postage) ; 
chairs 5s. 3d. (plus 8d. postage). 


Written and Illustrated by CICELY ENGLEFIELD 
2s. each. 


Benny, Black Lamb 


Englefield’s 1938 book. 
Benny was the only black lamb 
in the family and he had more than 
his share of curiosity, so that when 
he went adventuring with his sister 
Jane it was to be expected that 
exciting things happened. 


And by the Same Author 


SQUISHY APPLES 
A HOUSE FOR A MOUSE 
GEORGE AND ANGELA 
THE TAIL OF A GUINEA-PIG 
KATIE THE CATERPILLAR 
BILLY WINKS 
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New Books by ALLEN CHAFFEE. 


Wandy Wins 


Illustrated. 5s. 


Ever since Wandy first 
opened his eyes upon a 
Devon moor the life of 
that high-spirited pony 
has been full of adventure. 
He is a favourite of those 
who love the smell of open 
country. Allen Chaffee now 
relates further excitements. 


RECOMMENDED BY THE JUNIOR BOOK CLUB 


Tawny Goes Hunting 


Fully illustrated in Colour by PAUL 
BRANSOM. 6s. 


“Tawny is up to hisusualstandard. €& 
It is about a young puma, a 
delightful, kittenish creature. 
The natural history is sound, 
and the author’s style of writing makes the story very easy to 
read. The book is delightfully produced, with coloured 
drawings in the text.”—The Sunday Times. 


EARLIER BOOKS by ALLEN CHAFFEE. 5s. each 
BOTH “JUNIOR BOOK CLUB RECOMMENDA TIONS” 


W andy THE WILD Pony. 
Fully Illustrated by D. L. MAYS. Third Impression. 


“ Charming ; a realistic impression of the character and ways 
of a pony.” —The Nottingham Guardian. 


Penn, the Penguin 


Fully Illustrated in Colour. ‘‘I feel safe in prophesying that 
this book will be equally popular.” —Time and Tide. 
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‘]THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE ADVERTISER, DECEMBER 1938 


i ADVERTISEMENT OFFICE: 50 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W.I. TEL.: REG. 436/. 


ANOTHER OPINION 


is seldom called for when he makes 
a diagnosis. Baffling symptoms merely 
serve to arouse his _ protessional 
zeal. He is usually consulted when 
complications set in. And to know the 
man is to know his tobacco. For his 
shrewd judgment naturally inclines 
him to such an exclusive and depend- 
able blend as “No Name". 
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BOOK NOTES FOR DECEMBER 


A Victorian amongst Cannibals 
is productive of much vital experience, and, 
in practice, develops personality into an inspiring thing. So 
the story of Mrs. Daisy Bates working 
amongst the largely cannibal aborigines 
of Australia is an unforgettable record. 
Now 78 years old, she has had thirty-five 
years’ experience of the most intimate 
kind with these natives; has been made 
a blood-brother, and is known as “ Kab- 
barli”” (grandmother); has assisted at 
some of their most secret ceremonial in 
which none of their own women are 
allowed to partake ; speaks 188 dialects ; 
and dug the grave with her own hands for 
Dowie, the cannibal chief, who by the age 
of nine had eaten four infants and who later dealt likewise with 
his four wives. These few facts are selected at random from 
The Passing of the Aborigines, Mrs. Bates’ enthralling record, and 
few accounts of primitive people are written with such detach- 
ment, such sympathy and such comprehension and acceptance of 
modes of life so completely the reverse of civilised communities. 


St. Dunstan's 

ib introducing The Spirit of St. Dunstan’s by V. M. Duché one 
cannot do better than to quote from Sir Jan Fraser’s Preface : 

“The charming and life-like studies were written by a girl of 


eighteen who was a V.A.D. at St. Dunstan’s during the war — 
years. No single factor contributed more to our new view of — 


life than the understanding and affection of these girls and young 


women. Quietly they moved among us, tending our daily needs, — 
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ROYALMAIL 


e 
1414777 


WINTER SUNSHINE VOYAGES 


AMERICA 


SEE THE WONDER CITIES OF 


BRAZIL, URUGUAY & ARGENTINA 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM SOUTHAMPTON & LONDON 


WRITE.FOR ILLUSTRATED PROGRAMME OF SPECIAL 
VOYAGES, DECEMBER, JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 


AMERICA HOUSE COCKSPUR ST ‘(Whitehall 9646) 
ROYAL MAIL HOUSE: LEADENHALL ST*EC3*(Man Ho 0522) 


AND AT SOUTHAMPTON ~ LIVERPOOL * BIRMINGHAM 
MANCHESTER - CARDIFF - GLASGOW OR LOCAL AGENTS 
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BOOK NOTES FOR DECEMBER 


keeping their heads when we were losing ours, teaching us to 
read and write, bringing us back to normality. It may be of 
interest to many who did not take part in St. Dunstan’s but 
admired or admire St. Dunstan’s men, to catch a glimpse of 
this aspect of life at the Home during those terrible years.” 


The President of the U.S.A. 


HE dynamic personality of the 

President of the U.S.A., Franklin 
Roosevelt, has never been more 
widely appreciated than when he sent 
to Dr. Benes and Herr Hitler the 
urgent cablegrams during the recent 
crisis. A personality arousing much 
criticism, he has a background of 
varied achievements and from long 
acquaintance with the President and 
his family, Mr. Basil Maine has given 
a clear, concise account of his up- 
bringing, aims and methods, successes and set-backs. With the 
recent elections in America, an important study such as this has a 
topicality that few thinking men and women can afford to miss, 
and its human interest is equal to its political importance. 


COUPON FOR ACROSTIC COMPETITION 
DECEMBER, 1938. 


This does not apply to U.S.A. 
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THE QUARTERLY 
FOREIGN SECTION 


OF 


SUPPLEMENT 


is the only up-to-date guide to foreign reading 
in this country. It reviews with strict impar- - 
tiality many outstanding foreign publications 
in different branches of literature such as 
religion, history, biography, fiction, art, essays 
and travel. Any book of importance pub- 
lished in France, Germany, Italy, Spain, 
Russia and the Scandinavian countries is 
dealt with. The next issue of the Section 
will be 


Included with the issue of 


FRIDAY DECEMBER 2 


PRICE THREEPENCE 
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THE LONDON MERCURY 


Christmas Number 


THREE SHILLINGS * OUT DECEMBER 1 
Contributors include: . 

E. M. Forster Elizabeth Bowen 

W. B. Yeats Mazo de la Roche 

Rabindranath Tagore V. S. Pritchett 

Pierre Brisson Elwyn-Jones 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 
including 12 full-page photogravure plates and a large 
selection of drawings and illustrations from recent books. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS BOOKS SECTION 


Postal Subscription, 27s. per annum, to any address. 
10 GREAT TURNSTILE, LONDON, W.C.1. 


By Sir A. DANIEL HALL, 
K.C.B., F.R.S., Author of “* The 
Soil,” etc. Fully Illustrated. 6s. 


“There can be no doubt that 
Sir Daniel Hall has written a 
thoroughly useful and stimulating 
account of the geography, and 
to some extent, of the operations 
of farming, and that such a book 
has long been badly needed. It is 
written most attractively, most 
simply and intelligently arranged, 
and well and copiously illustrated.’”’—Country Life. 


A good present for an intelligent child 
JOHN MURRAY 
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Times 


Its news-gathering is unrivalled. 

Its columns are not sensationalised. 
Its perspective is clear, accurate, fair. 
You will find no distortion in it. 


When you open it you will find yourself admitted 
to a circle of personalities whose abilities and 
authority are unchallenged in any quarter. 


They include the best critics of literature, the 
drama, art, music and politics, ably supported by 
authoritative writers on such diverse topics as 
money, Society, domestic interests, bridge, broad- 


casting, gardening . . . and much else. 


The SuNpAy Times is the best informed Sunday Newspaper because 


The accuracy of its Home and 
Foreign News. 
The political 
Scrutator.” 
Literary criticisms by Desmond 
MacCarthy and other distin- 
guished book reviewers. 


The vivacious ‘‘ Men, Women 
and Memories,” by “‘Atticus ” ; 
the causerie of men and affairs 
in] “The Town”; and the 
social world in ‘‘Court and 
Society.” 

Dramatic criticisms by James 
Agate and film criticisms by 
Sydney W. Carroll. News of 
the Theatre by Richard Clowes. 


surveys by 


Weekly articles by Ernest New- 
man, the foremost of English 
writers on Music. 


The Wanderer’s Note-Book by 
Hilaire Belloc. 

Weekly Letters from New York, 
Paris, Berlin, Rome and Dublin. 
Contributions on Art by Eric 
Newton. 

Weekly articles for Women by 
“* Pandora ” and H. Pearl Adam. 
Authoritative City pages, with 
an exclusive review of the New 
York Exchange. 

All sports and games dealt with 
by experts. 


Here you have a quality and variety of journalism unapproached in any 
other single newspaper. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW in January, April, July, and October of 
every year provides a reasoned appreciation and criticism of move- 
ment in Literature, Art, Religion, Science, and Politics, as well as 
in social developments generally, within the British Islands and 
in countries abroad. 

ESTABLISHED in 1809, when the power of Napoleon was at its 
height, the QUARTERLY has seen the map of Europe changed 
and changed again, and has witnessed extraordinary progress in 
all departments of social, national, and international life. 

It has been the purpose of this Review, through the minds and 
pens of writers with authority, to appreciate the values of that 
progress. The names of its contributors may be taken as an index 
to the history of the times in Literature, Science and Art, to Politics 
and Social Endeavour through its infinite channels, as well as to 
very much else. 


Single copies 7s. 6d., plus 4d. postage. 
JOHN MURRAY Albemarle Street : LONDON, W.1 


An Ideal Gift for poetry lovers 


POEMS 1904-1936 


by LORD GORELL 
With a new Portrait by CHARLES D. WARD, R.O.I. 

“This beautiful and impressive volume, inexhaustible felicity, 
music and radiance. A poetical harvesting of which its author 
may well be proud. Lord Gorell is in the true line of our English 
Poets.’’ The Times Literary Supplement. ros. 6d. net 


JOHN MURRAY 


A delightful Christmas Gift 


1851 and the Crystal Palace 


By CHRISTOPHER HOBHOUSE. Fully Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
“This delicious essay, which falls little short of perfection in the 
delicacy of its sympathy, wit and irony which John Murray 
presents in the prettiest and most frivolous form imaginable.”’— 
Joun Haywarp in The Observer. 

RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK SOCIETY 


JOHN MURRAY 
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Founded in 1791. 


THE OBSERVER’S celebrated literary pages on 
“ BOOKS OF THE DAY ” are written by brilliant 


and expert reviewers. They are the clearest survey 
of each season’s literature in all its fields, and they are 
the best guide to good reading 


ASK YOUR NEWSAGENT TO 
DELIVER A COPY NEXT SUNDAY 


The Observer Ltd. 


This Christmas, will you remember the poor folk who . 


live in the mean streets, with their empty cupboards, 
fireless grates, and the heavy hearts ... of the 
children, whom Santa Claus must needs pass by ? 
Do please try to give afew poor homes Christmas cheer. 

welcomed by Pre A sa C.H., D.D., 55 
Bryanston Street, London, 


CHU 


22 Tudor Street, E.C.4 


BOOKS FOR 


CHRISTMAS 


ALL THE NEW BOOKS 


Gifts Books, Illustrated Editions, 
and Standard Works may _ be 
inspected in comfort. ; 


There is also an attractive display of 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
Orders by post executed by return. 
Book Tokens accepted 
Delivery by our motors to most 
districts within 15 miles. Country 


parcels of £2 and over are sent by 


Write for the Christmas Catalogue. 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 
42, Wigmore St., London, 
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LANGLEY’S, srationers 
have for many years made and used 


LINOCUTS for Posters and Illustrations 


and this book is the outcome of their 
practical experience in this interesting process. 


COMMERCIAL LINOGRAPHY 
by Frank Adams. . 3/6 post free. 


Send for prospectus and price list of 
Lino cutting tools and materials to— 


LANGLEY & SONS L™ 


The Euston Press (pert. ¢.) 

EUSTON BUILDINGS, LONDON, N.W.1 

Retail Stationery Shop: 276 EUSTON ROAD, N.W.1 
TELEPHONE: EUSTON 4263 


Established 1860 


The Grand Old Custom 


There are few better ways of observing the grand old 

custom of Christmas present-giving than with books. 

They are best for Christmas presents for two very good 

reasons: there are books to suit everyone—from the 

tiniest tot to the most “‘ difficult ’’ grown-up ; and 

they offer a wider low-price choice than anything 
comparable you can buy. 


By means of the W.H.S. Express Book Service W. H. 
Smith & Son’s railway bookstalls can supply any book not 
in stock, as promptly as their shops 


W. H. SMITH & SON, LTD 


Newsagents Booksellers Librarians «Stationers 
Bookbinders Printers and Advertising Agents 
1,500 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND & WALES 
Head Office: Strand House, Portugal Street, London, W.C.2. 
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WHAT DO YOU EXPECT LIFE 
INSURANCE TO PROVIDE 


‘An Excellent Investment ? 
A Valuable Safeguard ? 
A Splendid Method of Saving ? 
A Pension for your later Years ? 


An endowment policy with the Norwich Union (a MUTUAL 
Office with a consistently good Bonus record) provides ALL 
these on very favourable terms, but delay in taking the 
necessary steps is both dangerous and costly. Send for full 
details NOW to the Enquiry Department, 


INSURANCE SOCIETIES. 


HEAD OFFICES - SURREY STREET, NORWICH. 
LONDON OFFICES: 49/50 FLEET STREET, E.C.4, etc.! 


To keep yourself properly informed about the affairs 
of the day, you should read a weekly paper. 


Throughout the 109 years of its existence, The Spectator 
has earned its reputation as THE weekly periodical. 
Associated with no political party, it is independent in 
its discussion, both of domestic and international 
affairs. 

The book reviews are a reliable guide to the best current 
literature on all subjects. 

The correspondence columns are open to readers of all 
sorts—distinguished and undistinguished. 


Published every Friday, price 6d. 


99 GOWER STREET, W.C.1 
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' EDITED BY LORD GORELL 
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LAST OF THE ENGLISH: III. A CUP O’ 
TEA—1938 Lord Gorell 


SITTING ON HILLS David Howarth 


INDIA AGAIN: III. DELHI—AND THE NEW 
CONSTITUTION 
Brig.-Gen. H. F. E. Lewin, C.B. 


TO BE CALLED FOR: A True Story 
Robert M. Macdonald 


HANS ANDERSEN: An Appreciation 
Maud Diver 


REMEMBER US: A Poem Herbert J. Brandon 
SILESIAN SIDESHOW A. C. Duffield 
OCTAVIA HILL (1838-1912) Muriel Kent 
THE GOLDEN KEY: A Story Alyse Gregory 


POLO AND BROWN TROUT 
Capt. E. H.W. Cobb, R.E. 


Two Christmas Poems: I. THE ROYAL | 
CRUSADER Dennis Stoll 
II. WAYFARERS’ CAROL 
J. Macleod 
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BY THE WAY 
LITERARY COMPETITION 


A SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER 
(see inside) 
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THE 


HUNGARIAN 


Quarterly 


A Periodical designed to spread knowledge of Danubian and Central 
European affairs and to foster _— and cultural relations between 


Hungary and the Anglo-Saxon world 
VOL. IV. No. 3 
AUTUMN 1938 

St. STEPHEN’s TESTAMENT. The Editor 
Tue HuncariaN Jewish Law . . Ottlik 
BuDAPEST IN I918-19 yj. . .  Vice-Admiral Usborne 
Ecyer . Maxwell H. Macartney 
A TALK WITH A JAPANESE PROFESSOR. st Clyde Eagleton 
400 YEARS OF DEBRECEN UNIVERSITY Ys & B. Vasady 
SzECHENYI AND HIs ‘EncusH Broce” . . . V. Dz. Barker 
HUNGARIAN AGRARIAN TOWNS... ‘ . Kiss 
A NortH AMERICAN JOURNEY. . Zs. Szdsz 
QUINTESSENCE OF HUNGARY . Watson Kirkconnell 
Huncarian Music. . . «Herbert Antcliffe 
Tue BATHS OF BUDAPEST . . W. S. C. Copeman 
Baron Norcsa oF ALBANIA . . A. Tasnddy-Kubacska 
Huncary IN Prewistrory. . « Childe 
PREACHERS IN TURKISH TIMES . . . C. Féldes-Papp 
SHorT Story...  « Karinthy 
Onze Day... . M. Babits 
Notes AND LETTERS * * 

DANUBIAN CHRONICLE. . A, Frey 


Single Copies, 3s. 6d. Annual Subscription, 14s. 


Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd. 
2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 
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RECOMMENDED BY THE JUNIOR BOOK CLUB 


Scrap 
By J. IVESTER LLOYD. With 5 fs 
Illustrations by T. Ivester Lloyd. 53. Us 


“I suggest to any child lucky 
enough to possess this charming 
book that he should read it 
aloud to whatever four-legged 
slave he or she is the happy master or mistress of. I am sure 
any terrier worthy of the name would like to hear all about 
Scrap. The book is delightfully illustrated.”"—James AGATE 
in The Daily Express. | 


The Great Mr. Toad 


By MARJORIE BEEVERS 
lustrated by Alan Wright. 35. 6d. 


* An exciting thriller for children 
between seven and eleven. Mr. 
Alan Wright’s illustrations 
are superb, catching the whole 
charm and humour of the story.”—The Sunday Referee. 


Ladybird, Ladybird / 


The whole story told and illus- 
trated by GWEN WHITE. 5s. 


“Very delightful indeed is this“ 
gift book and I do sincerely ’ 
recommend parents, aunts, and 
uncles to get this volume into 
their hands and give it their careful examination, when it 
will then, I feel sure, become the property of some joyful 
young daughter or niece. Miss White shows originality in 
the illustrations.”—The Buxton Advertiser. 
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P’ve bought my house— 
Pve insured my 


WITH ONE POLICY! 


It was all very simple. I did it inthis way. The Friends’ Provident 
and Century Life Office advanced 80% of the value of my house under 
their House Purchase Scheme, coupled with a Life Policy to provide 
repayment and protect my dependants against the risk of my prema- 
ture death—so you see that I killed two birds with one stone. In 
addition, I save a considerable sum by the abatement of Income Tax 
allowed on the Policy premiums. Incidentally, the Surveyor’s fee and 
their Solicitor’s charges (excepting small disbursements) were paid by 
the Office. Need I recommend you, especially if you are a married 
man, to write at once for full particulars of the Friends’ Provident and 
Century Life Office House Purchase Scheme ? 


All classes of insurance are dealt with by our 
associate the Century Insurance Company Limited 


THE FRIENDS’ PROVIDENT AND 
CENTURY INSURANCE OFFICES 


AGGREGATE FUNDS EXCEED £20,000,000 AGGREGATE INCOME EXCEEDS £4,500,000 
Head Offices: 18 Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, 2; 7 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 


REGISTERED FOR TRANSMISSION TO CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND BY MAGAZINE Post. 
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